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WAR AND MEDIATION. 


eames it has become probable that peace will before 
long be restored by the mediation of the European 
Powers, the belligerents have been severely censured for 
the active continuance of hostilities. Yet it is doubtful 
whether the commanders in the field or the Governments 
would have acted prudently in proposing an armistice. 
The terms which may be uliimately granted to Servia will 
probably be modified by the prospects of the struggle as they 
may have been disclosed at the moment when the settlement 
is effected. If it were certain that Alexinatz would fall, 
or if it were definitively ascertained that the position 
was impregnable, either the Porte or the Servian Govern- 
ment would be entitled to demand additional advantages 
from the mediating Powers. It is said that the arguments 
used by General TcHERNAlEFF in his despatch to Prince 
Mian have given much encouragement to the war party 
in Servia. Nevertheless the best friends of the Ser- 
vians might reasonably regret any occurrence which 
should induce them to prolong a useless contest. The 
success which they obtained against a part of the 
Turkish army on the sixth or seventh day of the 
contest in front of Alexinatz might, if it had not been 
qualified by subsequent reverses, have enabled General 
TcHERNAIEFF to control the decision of the Govern- 
ment. The original accounts of the victory bore 
strong marks of exaggeration ; and, when it appeared that 
two or three days later the Turkish General had resumed 
the offensive, it became evident that the ultimate chances 
of the struggle had not been materially affected. The 
determination of Prince Mizan and his Ministers to 
ask for mediation must have been founded on a care- 
ful consideration of the resources at their disposal. 
The members of the Government cannot but know, and 
indeed they have received a significant warning from 
General TcHernaterr, that, whatever may be the result, 
their own popularity will be seriously compromised 
by their timely recognition of their inability to pro- 
long the war. The Russian officers will reproach the 
civilians with pusillanimity, and national vanity will find 
consolation in the assertion, and eventually in the belief, 
that the Servian army was checked on the eve of victory. 
For more than one generation after the occupation of Paris 
by the Allies in 1814, and again in 1815, popular writers 
continued to persuade credulous Frenchmen that the 
capital might have been successfuliy defended after NapoLEon 
had been beaten in the field. If the latest accounts from 
Belgrade are to be trusted, the Servians have once more 
gained one of those temporary successes the chief effect of 
which will be to strengthen the hands of the Russian 
general and the war party. 

The only doubt whether the mediation will proceed is 
suggested by the ambiguons policy of Russia. All pretence 
of neutrality has long since been discarded, and recruiting 
for the Servian army is now openly practised, with the tacit 
sanction of the Government. The General-in-Chief and 
several of his principal leutenants are foreigners; and it 
cannot be doubted that they would prefer their allegiance to 
their own country to the wishes or formal instructions of the 
Servian Government. If the numbers have been accurately 
stated, five hundred Russian officers are now engaged in 
the campaign, with an assurance that their rank and pay 
are reserved for them at home, and that their present ser- 
vice will be counted as if it had been performed in their 
Qwnarmy. If Turkey were strong enough to pursue an 


independent policy, an immediate declaration of war against 
Russia would be justified by reason and by international 
law; bot the weak must submit to oppression; and 
the Porte has by its own conduct deprived itself 
of the protection which has so often been accorded to 
it against Russian designs. No civilized Government 
can at present ally itself with those who _perpe- 
trated or tolerated the Bulgarian outrages. If the as- 
sistance which is given to the Servians were exchanged 
for open participation in the war, it might be necessary for 
other Powers, and in the first instance for Austria, to in- 
terfere with schemes of Russian conquest. The constant 
despatch of arms and men to the seat of war is regarded 
in other countries, as well as in England, as if it were a 
set-off against the Bulgarian atrocities. It will soon be 
known whether the Russian Government is disposed to 
yield to the real or fictitious enthusiasm which it has lately 
encouraged. The more warlike journals have begun to 
boast, in answer to an imprudent expression ot Lord 
Dersy’s, that a great Empire can always afford a war, eren 
though financial conditions may at any moment be un- 
favourable. On the other hand, the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
with whom the decision altogether rests, is still believed 
both to wish and to expect a pacific solution. The osten- 
tatious violation of the duties of neutrality may perhaps be 
a party compromise. 

According to one report, the Turkish Government insists 
as a preliminary condition of negotiation on a formal and 
direct application for peace by Prince Mizan to the Porte ; 
and it is added that the English Ambassador supports the 
Turkish demand. It is scarcely probable that the Great 
Powers, if they really desire to mediate with effect, will allow 
a point of technical ceremony to defeat their policy. ‘lhe 
nominal dependence of the Principality will be maintained 
on the conclusion of peace; and it matters little whether 
Prince Mian acknowledges the feudal relation at the out- 
set of the negotiations. It might be suggested to the Porte, 
which has always claimed an indefinite superiority over 
Montenegro, that Prince Nixira, who has hitherto met with 
no reverses, will certainly refase any stipulation which might 
imply a recognition of Turkish sovereignty ; but it is not 
worth while to rely on argument when the mediating Powers, 
if they only agree among themselves, can dictate any 
arrangement which may be thought just and expedient. 
The difficulty of their task is not in determining terms 
of peace between Turkey and Servia, nor even in dealing 
with Montenegro. The pacification of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, and the provision of security for the Bulgarians, 
will be a more complicated undertaking. The proposal that 
Italy, as being comparatively impartial and disinterested, 
shall act on bebalf of all the Powers, will scarcely be found 
practicable. Turkey would regard the Italian Government 
as unfriendly, and neither England nor Austria could agree 
to be bound by the decision of any foreign State. It is not 
yet known whether the Governments have proposed to the 
belligerents a suspension of hostilities. The Turks will 
probably regard with distaste an armistice which might 
give the Servians time to reorganize their army ; but when 
the war is once suspended, it will scarcely be renewed. 
The Servians have within a few weeks acquired sufficient 
experience of the hardships of war; and they must by this 
time be fully convinced that at the best they can do little 
more than act on the defensive. It is said that among 
the more enlightened classes the designs of Russia are 
regarded with jealousy; but the mass of the people proba- 
bly believe in the disinterested goodwill of their protectors. 
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It is an almost hopeless task to reconcile the conflicting 
accounts of the contest in front of Alexinatz. According 
to the last reports from Belgrade, it would seem that, after 
many fluctuations, the Servians have again achieved a con- 
siderable success; it is certain that they have displayed 
courage and obstinacy, and their confidence has _pro- 
bably, on the whole, been confirmed by the incidents 
of the conflict. The animesity which they have long 
felt towards Turkey will be increased by mutual in- 
juries ; and although the Servians must have learned 
that they are scarcely a match for their hereditary 
enemies, they will find themselves exempt from the 
penalties which ordinarily foliow an unsuccessful war. If | 
the Servian Government had persisted in rejecting over- | 
tures for peace, it is doubtful whether they might not have 
been supported by Russia. ‘The only advantage which the 
Turks te obtained from the war is the maintenance 
and increase of their military reputation. By some 
means which are not fully understood, money has been 
found for the expenses of the war, and some of the 
generals appear to have displayed creditable ability. 
The Ministers at Constantinople have thus far suppressed 
or concealed the dissensions which are supposed to exist 
within their own body, nor have they been deterred from 
the vigorous prosecution of the war by the enormous em- 
barrassment which must have arisen from the hopeless 
incapacity of the Suntan. It was impossible to anticipate, 
when Aspvut Aziz was dethroned, that his successor would 
be overwhelmed by the shock of his sudden elevation. It 
has now been found necessary to depose Murap V., after a 
nominal reign of a few weeks, and the disposition and 
character of his successor are only subjects of conjecture. 
If Asput Hamip also should be found unfit to reign, the 
son of the late Surran will probably be supported by an 
active party. Sanguine Turkish patriots may perhaps 
derive satisfaction from the discovery that a despotic 
Government can be tolerably administered during the 
absence or incompetence of the nominal ruler. The present 
Ministers virtually appointed themselves before the deposi- 
tion of Asput Aziz, and, unless they should have unex- 
pectedly raised a capable and energetic prince to the vacant 
throne, they will probably retain office until they quarrel 
among themselves. 


CANADA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


it Lord Durrerin fails in his efforts to adjust the dispute 
between Canada and British Columbia, the difficulty 
may be regarded as insoluble. With the authority and 
dignity of his high office he combines as fully as any living 
statesman diplomatic and official experience, tact, temper, 
and sound practical judgment. He will offend no pre- 
judices, he will make allowance for personal and local 
susceptibilities, and if he cannot overcome unavoidable 
obstacles, he will not create artificial impediments to the 
success of his voluntary mission. Nevertheless it is but 
too probable that he will find compromise or settlement 
impracticable. It is a grave disadvantage to a negotiator 
to know that his principals are in the wrong; and an 
arbitrator is embarrassed by inability to rely on the per- 
formance by either party of the conditions of an award. 
The representative of the Crown will command a certain 
respect, but the uncertain and elastic state of colonial 
sentiment renders every interference on behalf of the 
Imperial Government difficult and possibly ineffective. 
The loyalty of Canada is accompanied by an unvarying 
resolution on the part of the colonists to have their 
own way, as often as any difference occurs, The present 
case is further complicated by the provincial relation of 
British Columbia to Canada. ‘Tie quarrel affects the validity 
of the union which was but recently with much difli- 
culty accomplished. The remote settlement on the 
Pacific coast long hesitated to join the Dominion; and its 
assent was only granted on definite terms. Sir Joun Mac- 
DONALD and his colleagues undertook, on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Government, to complete within a limited time a 
railway to connect the Eastern and Western provinces. The 
enterprise was suggested by the example of the United 
States in constructing the Pacific Railway which now 
extends from the Atlantic coast to San Francisco. The 
Canadian Government perhaps scarcely gave sufficient 


consideration to the inferiority of colonial resources, to the 
thinness of population on the proposed route, and to the | 
severer climate of the North. Even the American Pacific. 


Railway has hitherto failed as a speculation, though it is 
both politically and commercially advantageous to the 
Union. ‘The construction of the railway was attended by 
numerous pecuniary scandals; and the line might figura- 
tively be said to be ballasted with broken reputations. ln 
this respect, if in no other, it was easy for Canada to imi- 
tate a bad example. 

The English Government, feeling a strong and legitimate: 
desire for the union of all the North American provinces, 
undertook to guarantee a loan for a portion of the neces- 
sary expenditure. One of the principal capitalists of 
Canada was employed in financial negotiations in London ;. 
and, unfortunately, the Canadian Prime Minisrer and some 
ot his colleagues became personally compromised in the 
transactions of their agent. It was found impossible tu 
raise the large sum which would have been required for 
the construction of the railway ; and the disclosure of some 
irregular bargains with the contractor led to the retire- 
ment of Sir Joun Macponatp and his Ministry from office. 
His successor, Mr. Mackenzie, had opposed the project of 
the railway ; and the incoming Government soon announceh 
its intention of abandoning the enterprise. A distinct 
breach of contract with British, Columbia could only 
be excused by the impossibility of completing tiie 
bargain. The province was naturally slow to admit 
the necessity of incurring serious disappointment ; but,. 
after long negotiation, Lord Carnarvon induced British 
Columbia to acquiesce in an alternative and less advanta- 
geous plan. ‘Ihe Canadian Government, in considera- 
tion of a release from the obligation of making the rail- 


‘road, agreed to make a waggon-road for a part of the 


distance, and to construct a considerable extent of rail- 
road within the province. The second arrangement has 
now shared the fate of the first, although the Canadian 
House of Commons voted the necessary supplies. The 
Bill was, apparently with the connivance of the Ministers, 
lost in the Council; and now a third offer is made of a 
lump sum of a quarter ofa million in satisfaction of all the 
claims of the province. There is no security that the 
damages which are tendered will be paid; and, although a 
money compromise would perhaps not be inexpedient, the 
Legislature and Government of British Columbia regard 
the Canadian offer as wholly inadequate. They allege that 
the railway which the Government of the Dominion under- 
took to construct would have cost several millions; and 
that the expenditure of large sums on labour would have 
been immediately advantageous to the district. In default 
of a more liberal arrangement, British Columbia claims to 
be released from the federal connexion to which it had 
assented, The conditions of the original bargain have evi- 
dently been violated, and the contention that the contract 
is void is therefore plausible, if not convincing. 


According to the analogy of English law, a court would 
probably hold that the union was irrevocable, and that the 
Canadian Government was bound either to comply with 
the terms of the contract or to make full compensation 
for failure; but English colonies are almost equally inde- 
pendent with sovereign States of coercive jurisdiction. 
Lord Durreriy’s task is rather diplomatic than jadicial, 
inasmuch as it is necessary that both parties should 
concur in any valid settlement. British Columbia cannot 
compel Canada to do justice; and, on the other hand, 
the Government of the Dominion has no means of en- 
forcing the maintenance of the federal relation. It is 
alleged, perhaps on insufficient grounds, that the set- 
tlers of Upper Canada are not anxious to facilitate by 
the construction of roads or railways the passage of Kuro- 
pean immigrants to the rich lands of the Pacific coast ; 
but their experience of the competition of the Western 
States ought to have shown the impossibility of stopping 
immigrants on their way to a chosen place of settlement. 
The I'rench of Lower Canada are supposed to dislike an 
increase of the English and Protestant population ; but as 
long as the Eastern provinces are only sprinkled with 
settlers, it seems unreasonable to cultivate a jealousy of 
the remote districts on the Pacific. It must be obvious 
to intelligent colonists that, in proportion to its economical 
advantages, British Columbia will increase in prosperity 
and population with the aid either of Canada or of the 
United States. Patriotism would suggest the expediency 
of cultivating the connexion which is one of the conditions 
of the future national greatness of Canada; but it is use- 
less to appeal to Canadian ambition if it is not sufficiently 
active to prevail over petty motives and calculations. 

It is for the English Cabinet to determine, if the case 
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unfortunately arises, whether the consent of the Crown 
shall be given to the withdrawal of British Columbia from 
the union with Canada; but the decision of a difficult and 
dangerous question ought, if possible, to be evaded. Even 
if the Canadians were previously indifferent to the mainte- 
nance of the present connexion, they would find a grievance 
in the infringement of the integrity of the Dominion. On the 
other hand, neither England nor Canada nor both together 
could prevent the secession of British Columbia, either 
from the Dominion or from the Empire. According to the 
well-established policy of England, the Colonies are only 
retained as long as the connexion is voluntary. It would 
be absurd, if it were not impossible, to employ for the 
maintenance of the unity of the Canadian Dominion 
means which have been by anticipation renounced as in- 
applicable to the assertion of the integrity of the 
Empire. The independence of British Columbia would 
be followed after no long interval by annexation to 
the American Union; nor would there be any ground 
for resenting an arrangement between two foreign commu- 
nities. If Lord Durrerin fails to satisfy the inhabitants 
of the province, he may probably be able to secure a rea- 
sonable delay before the adoption of any irrevocable 
measure. On his return to Ottawa he will have to conduct 
a negotiation with his own advisers, who still command 
the Parliamentary majority by which they have been kept 
in power for three years. It may be a question whether 
their popularity would not be endangered by any display 
of indifference to the risk of mutilating the Dominion. 
Sir Jon MacponaLp was supported by the Parliament 
of his day when he engaged to pay a high price 
for the adhesion of British Columbia to the Union. The 
same reasons which then recommended his policy may 
still influence colonial opinion. Since the establish- 
ment of the novel system of responsible government, 
the duties of a Colonial Governor have changed their 
character. While an Indian Viceroy or a Governor of 
a Crown Colony is charged mainly with administra- 
tive functions, a Governor-General of Canada, or the 
holder of a similar office in Australia, is something between 
a constitutional King and a resident Ambassador. Lord 
Dorrerin has at all times to keep his own Parliament and 
his Ministers in good humour; and on occasions like the 
_ he finds it necessary to patch up their blunders. 

is prospects of success in the pending negotiation are 
not encouraging. 


THE THUNDERER INQUEST. 


T HE Coroner's inquest on the forty-five persons who were 
killed by the explosion on board the Thwnderer has 
resulted in a verdict of “accidental death,” with a con- 
fused and clumsily worded postscript stating that “ the 
“explosion resulted from excessive pressure upon the 
“ boiler, consequent upon the generation of steam in it, 
“ the stop-valve of the boiler being shut when the safety- 
** valves of that boiler were inspected. The accident, 
“ therefore, is due to the sticking of the safety-valves from 
“ the contraction of their meta! seats, but the stop-valve 
‘* being closed we consider as. contributory to the accident.” 
Any one who has read the scientific evidence can have no 
difficulty in understanding what the jury meant; but the 
muddle-headed way in which the opinion is conveyed is 
highly characteristic of such a body. The phrase “ con- 
“sequent upon the generation of steam’’ would almost 
seem to suggest that the use of the boiler for this purpose 
was the original cause of the disaster; and so, in a sense, 
it was. Of course the explosion really arose from the 
generation of steam in a cylinder, containing over sixteen 
tons of water, which was hermetically sealed by the closing 
of the stop-valve and the sticking of the safety- 
valves. The sticking of the latter by itself, however, 
would not have mattered much if the stop-valve had not 
also been closed, for all the boilers would then have been 
in connexion. It was the combination of the sticking of 
the safety-valves with the closing of the stop-valve which 
produced the fatal pressure. In spite of the stupid word- 
ing of the verdict, it may be admitted that, as far as it 
goes, it is sound enough in substance, being, in fact, in 
accordance with the scientific evidence as to the mechanical 
circumstances of the explosion. The objection to the 
verdict is, that it deals with only one part of the question 
involved in the case, and entirely neglects the main point 
to be determined. To say that the explosion on board 


the Thunderer was due to certain derangements of 
machinery carries us only a little way. Such derange- 
ments could not have been automatic, and therefore it is 
necessary to know to whose carelessness or incapacity 
these extraordinary blunders were due. But on this point 
the jury is curiously silent. In the Balham inquest the 
jury found that a man had been murdered, but admitted 
that they could not say who murdered him. In the pzesent 
instance the jury find that the explosion was caused by ex- 
cessive pressure, but wholly ignore the question as to 
who is guilty of having brought about this pressure, 
unless indeed it is meant to be understood that the safety- 
valves and the stop-valve were the only culprits, and that 
human agency had no sort of connexion with the matter. 
It may readily be believed that the closing of the stop-valve 
and the defective action of the safety-valves were accidents 
—that is to say, not intentional; but somebody must have 
been responsible for these defects in a part of the machinery 
on which the safety of the ship and the lives of the crew 
depended. 


There can be no doubt that the scientific evidence is 
decisive as to the immediate cause of the accident. It is 
ascribed, not to any weakness in the boiler, but to the ex- 
cessive pressure of steam inside it. The result of the 
careful examination and experiments made by Mr. Bram- 
WELL and other experts was to show that the structure of 
the boiler was good; that the iron of which it was composed 
was able to resist a breaking strain much beyond the 
standard required by the Admiralty ; and that there were 
no signs of want or excess of water. The boiler burst 
simply because it could not withstand the violent pressure 
of steam to which it was exposed. Indeed Mr. Bramwe.t 
has gone so far as to say that, under the circumstances, the 
great strength of the boiler, and its power of resist- 
ance, made the disaster more serious by allowing 
the accumulation of steam to rise to such a head. lt 
may be doubted, however, whether Mr. BramweE.1’s cal- 


assumed that, with the fires in even moderate action, the 
water in the boiler would ina second of time generate a 
force sufficient to raise 2,000 tons one foot high, and that 
in five seconds it would represent an energy equal to that 
which would be evolved by the firing of one of the 
Thunderer’s 35-ton guns. Moreover, he stated that this 
would go on continuously increasing at the rate of 8 lbs. 
@ minute at 30 lbs. pressure, and over 11 at 60. If 
this calculation is correct, the wonder is that, with such a 
pressure, the ship was not torn asunder. The accident 
being thus traced to the excessive action of the steam, the 
question is how this arose. Here, again, there seems to be 
no doubt as to the facts. The two safety-valves had both 
stuck fast, and the main stop-valve of the boiler was also 
closed, and there was therefore no escape for the steam. In 
point of fact, the steam was bottled up in the boiler, 
and it was only a question of time when the in- 
creasing pressure of the steam would overcome the re- 
sistance of the iron. The fires had been lighted at 10.15, 
steam was up about 11, and the explosion took place at 
a few minutes after 1. All this time nobody knew what 
mischief was going on. It was blindly assumed by those 
in charge that the safety-valves were all right, and that 
the stop-valve was open, and even the warning given by 
the eccentricities of the pressure-gauge appears to have 
been neglected. It has since been discovered that the 
safety-valves had stuck, partly because they were too 
tight, and did not allow suflicient clearance, and partly on 
account of being heated ; and that it had been forgotten to 
open the stop-valve. There seems to have been a suspicion 
in some minds that the closing of the stop-valve was a 
deliberate act of “ jockeying” on the part of the contractors 
or some of their men, in order to force the working of the 
boiler, so that the trial at the mile might make a good show ; 
but the scientific witnesses gave no countenance to this 
theory, and, apart from the honourable reputation of 
the firm, it is scarcely credible that they would 
play such a trick without keeping an eye on its 
operation, so as to check it before it endangered the 
boiler, and possibly the whole ship. It is much more 
probable that the disaster was due to some “ oversight,” as 
the Coroner mildly put it ; and here we enter upon a fresh 
branch of the subject. 

It having been ascertained that the explosion was the re. 
sult of excessive pressure on the boiler caused by the two 
safety-valves being stuck and the stop-valve closed, the 


question is who is responsible for these fatal blunders. It 


culations on this point are not somewhat exaggerated. He _ 
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appears to be the usual practice of the Admiralty to fasten 
upon the contractors the whole responsibility of keeping 
machinery in order up to the time when the regulation tests 
have been passed, andthe machinery formally accepted by the 
authorities. In the case, however, of the Thwnderer an ex- 
ception—the only case on record—was made from this rule. 
On the 5th of April, 1873, the Admiralty notified to the con- 
tractors that they would be relieved of “ the expense and 
“* responsibility of keeping the engines of the Thunderer in 
“order” until the trial at the measured mile. This trial 
usually takes place within a short time after the machinery 
is fitted up ; but here, again, we find that the T’hunderer was 
treated exceptionally. The greater part of the machinery 
of the Thunderer was supplied in 1873, but remained for three 
years without being tried. During this period the ship 
was of course mostly in dock, and the machinery scarcely 
at all used. It was supposed to be in the keeping of the 
Steam Reserve ; but Mr. Oxiver, chief inspector of machinery 
afloat, said “‘ the machinery was never in the Steam Reserve 
“ proper,” and the evidence seems to show that it was looked 
after by the Admiralty officials in a very casual and offhand 
way. Mr. Otiver admitted that he had never opened the 
satety-valve boxes, or seen the valves, during the three 
years previous to the explosion. In May last the chief 
engineer left the ship, and another was appointed; but, 
according to Mr. Weekes, one of the engineers, there was 
no examination of boilers, such as is prescribed by the re- 
gulations, when the new official came in. Captain WappI- 
Love, in charge of the Steam Reserve, used a significant 
expression in his evidence which also suggests a somewhat 
blind confidence. ‘‘ His general impression,” he said, ‘* was 
“that if they got their engines from Messrs. Humpurys 
‘and Tennant they were sate.” It may be thought that 
the frame of mind in which a certain conclusion is as- 
sumed at the beginning as a matter of course is not 
exactly conducive to that vigilance and careful testing 
upon which the safety of a ship depends. The Thunderer 
had three years ago steamed quietly over from Pem- 
broke, where she was built, to Portsmouth, and had 
since only gone through certain small preliminary trials. 
During this period, therefore, the ship was practically laid 
up, and everybody knows how machinery deteriorates when 
not in regular use. There ought undoubtedly to have been 
a close and thorough overhauling of the machinery under the 
care of responsible officers before it was placed at the com- 
mand of the contractors for trial at the measured mile; 
but this seems not to have been done. There was a cere- 
mony of having the valves occasionally tried, but the ex- 
amination was not carried out in a conclusive manner ; and, 
as far as actual working went, the ship had not been 
subjected to any serious strain. It would appear that when 
the contractors again obtained command of the vessel for 
the trial, they assumed that the Admiralty had taken care 
to see that it was in all respects in a perfect condition, and 
did not trouble themselves with any elaborate examination 
on their own account. The relative responsibility of the 
Admiralty and contractors in this respect evidently demands 
further inquiry. 


There is naturally a difficulty in such a case in ascertain- 
ing what was the actual condition of the machinery before 
the explosion; but an impression is produced that the 
sticking of the safety-valves was due to the quiescent state 
in which they had so long remained. As Mr. BraMweLi 
clearly showed, a defect of this kind in the safety-valves 
would not of itself have produced an explosion, and the main 
responsibility therefore rests upon the contractors, whose 

ple left the stop-valve sealed when it ought to have 

nopen. We have already said that it can hardly be 
supposed that this was intentional; but at any rate it 
was an act of the grossest carelessness and neglect, 
and it is astonishing that it should be passed over without 
a single syllable of reprobation. It will also be observed 
that, while the inquiry was full and exhaustive in regard 
to all questions of mechanism, the rest of the case, as to 
the conduct of persons in charge of the machinery, was 
very imperfectly gone into. Indeed, the Coroner even 
interposed in order to deprecate the examination of the con- 
tractor’s principal agent. The fact that the Coroner in 
this case is the same who, although in the employment of 
the Admiralty, presided at the first inquest on the Mistletoe 
disaster, and was too timid to sum up the evidence, will 
probably not increase public confidence in the proceedings. 

The disclosures in this inquiry recali attention pain- 
fully to the derangement of steam-whistles, and the stiff- 
uess of the doors of the water-tight compartments, 


which led to the loss of the Vanguard, and also to the 
extraordinary engineering blunder of putting the label 
“shut” upon valves open to the sea, which placed the 
Iron Duke for a time in serious peril ; and certainly all this 
does not encourage a hopeful view of the management of our 
large ironclads at sea. Mr. Harp1na, one of the contractors’ 
foremen, estimated that there were at least five hundred 
stopcocks or valves in the Thunderer ; and he also offered 
the comforting remark that “ it was quite possible even for a 
“ careful and competent man in testing the safety-valves to 
“ think he had raised them from their seats when he had 
“ not done so.” Various remedies have been suggested as 
to the means of giving greater certainty to the movements 
of safety-valves, but many people will think that this is a 
point as to which, from the first, there should have been 
no possibility of mistake, considering the awful con- 
sequences of any error. It is true that in this case, as in 
that of the Vanguard, the conduct of the crew after the 
accident displayed excellent discipline and noble courage, 
and fully deserved all that was said about it at the inquest. 
Unhappily, however, the state of things revealed in these 
disasters also suggests that the practical value of a navy 
of heroes is mach deteriorated by the perils to which they 
appear to be constantly exposed through mismanagement 
and neglect, even in time of peace. 


LORD LYTTON ON MR. FULLER'S CASE, 
, ee feeling which prompted Lord Lyrroy’s Minute on 


the “ Futter Case” is one which deserves cordial 
sympathy. The “ practice of European masters treating 
“ their native servants in a manner in which they would 
* not treat men of their own race ” fully merits the strong 
disapproval expressed by the Governor-GeneraL. Under 
any circumstances it would be a cowardly practice ; and if 
Lord Lytton is right in assuming that the liability of 
Asiatics to an internal disease which often renders even a 
slight external shock fatal to life is known to all residents 
in India, it is a murderous practice into the bargain. It is 
part of that general system of treating natives as inferior 
creatures which Lord Satispury justly censured some time 
back, and which seems unfortunately to be so ingrained in 
some sections of Anglo-Indian society that no censure, 
however strong or however biting, can be stronger or more 
biting than the occasion demands. That the publication 
of the Minute has caused extreme irritation among the 
English in India perhaps proves that something of the kind 
was wanted. A community which cannot bear to hear its 
vices reproved is on the high road towards a condition in 
which it will need something more than words to bring it 
to a better mind; but then the censure may be thought 
too sweeping. As regards the conduct of Mr. Futter him- 
self, as well as of the magistrate who tried him, the Minute 
is quite fair. In both respects the case is “injurious to 
“the honour of British rule,” and “ damaging to the repu- 
“ tation of British justice.” 

It is to be regretted, however, that the Viceroy did not 
confine his censures to the two persons whose acts were 
plainly and fairly open to them. The Government of 
India had directed the local Government to take the opinion 
of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces upon 
the case; and the Court had thereupon declared that the 
sentence passed by the magistrate on Mr. FULLER was “ not 
“* especially open to objection.” Speaking simply as critics, 
we find it difficult to understand what the Court would 
consider a sentence especially open to objection. If Mr. 
Leeps had acquitted Mr. Futter, the Court might have 
held that he was the sole judge of the fact, and that in 
that capacity no superior tribunal had any right to 
interfere with him. But Mr. Leeps had conceded 
the fact of the assault by sentencing Mr. FuLuer 
to a fine of 3/. What he had not done was to 
take any notice of the circumstance—upon any sup- 
position an aggravating circumstance—that the assault 
had been followed by death. Any sentence short of the 
highest penalty which the Indian Penal Code awards for 
voluntarily causing hurt would have been open to objection ; 
and, considering that Mr. Lerps had undoubtedly the power 
to imprison Mr. Futier for a year and to fine him r1ool., a 
sentence which inflicts no imprisonment and limits the fiae 
to 3l.is undoubtedly especially open to objection. But 
the Governor-General in Council cannot speak as a simple 
critic. The Supreme Executive authority cannot formally 
condemn the action of the High Court of a province without 
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bringing the justice which that Court administers into dis- 
repute. If the Executive is dissatisfied with the exposition 
of the law which the Court has given, it has an appropriate 
way of making that dissatisfaction felt. It can appeal to 
the Legislature to alter the law so as to make it impossible 
that similar expositions shall be given in the future. In 
the present instance there was no need for the VicERoy 
thus to bring himself into collision with the Court. It would 
have been open to him to form the opinion of Mr. Lzxps’ con- 
duct which he did form after all, to have expressed it in 
the same terms, and to have visited it with the same 
penalty without consulting any Court. When, however, 
the opinion of the provincial High Court had been ex- 
pressly asked, it was certainly incumbent on the Viceroy 
either to accept it without demur, or to treat it as non- 
existent, and to deal with the facts as though it had never 
been given; which of these alternatives Lord Lyrron ought 
to have taken depends on the degree of publicity attach- 
ing to the reference to the Court. If the reference was 
public, it should have entailed submission to the opinion. 
If the reference was private, the opinion might have been 
regarded as a mere contribution to the ViceRoy’s ultimate 
conclusion, to be estimated at its intrinsic worth. 


The Calcutta Correspondent of the Times enters into 
an elaborate argument to prove that the VicrRoy’s 
censure of Mr. Leeps is in one important respect un- 
sustained by the Penal Code. Lord Lyrron considers 
that the magistrate ought not to have tried the 
case himself. His plain duty, says the Minute, was 
to have committed Mr. Furter for trial for the 
more grievous offence of voluntarily causing grievous 
hurt or of culpable homicide. This the Z'imes’ Cor- 
respondent characterizes as an “ extraordinary mis- 
“ apprehension of law,” and he justifies his description 
by a reference to the definitions of voluntarily causing 

rievous hurt and of culpable homicide given in the Penal 

ode. In order to constitute the offence of voluntarily 
causing grievous hurt, there must be both grievous hurt 
caused and an intention to cause it, or at least a knowledge 
that it probably will be caused. In order to constitute 
culpable homicide, there must be an intention of causing 
death, or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, or 
a knowledge that the act is likely to cause death. The 
Times’ Correspondent contends that Mr. Fuiter’s act 
could not possibly have been brought under either of these 
heads. He was not guilty of culpable homicide, because he 
did not intend to cause death or any injury likely to cause 
death, nor could he know that the blow he gave was likely 
to cause death. He was not guilty of voluntarily causing 
grievous hurt, because the hurt which he intended to cause, 
or knew that his blow was likely to cause, did not fall 
under any of the eight kinds of hurt to which the term 
“ grievous ” is expressly restricted by the Code. he 
Times’ Correspondent forgets that the GoverNor-GENERAL 
had stated earlier in the Minute that the liability 
of Asiatics to an internal disease which renders even a 
slight external shock fatal is known to all residents 
in India. Whether this theory is sufficiently established, or 
the knowledge of the alleged fact sufficiently diffused, 
to justify a Court in holding that every resident in India 


knows that a blow given to a native is likely to cause 


death, is a matter upon which we express no opinion. 
But any one who does hold this—and from the language of 


the Minute Lord Lyrron apparently does hold it—is under | 


no misapprehension of the law when he characterizes Mr. 
Futer’s offence as culpable homicide. It is clear that, if 
the groom had been suffering under some external and 
obvious disease which was likely to make a blow fatal, Mr. 
Futter might have been held to know that his act was 
likely to cause death ; but here we come upon the question 
of fact as to whether the liability of natives to disease of 
the spleen is really so certain and notorious that Mr. 
FuLuer was affected by it with equally guilty knowledge. 
Apart from this consideration there is the fact, which 
does not seem to have occurred to the Times’ Correspondent, 
that Lord Lyrron nowhere says that Mr. Furr 
ought to have been found guilty either of cul- 
pable thomicide or of voluntarily causing grievous 
hurt; he only says that he ought to have been committed 
for trial on one or other of these charges. From this point 
of view, the fact that the groom’s death happened imme- 
diately after the blow is of the utmost moment. It is true 
that, to constitute culpable homicide, there must be the in- 
tention to cause death, as well as the fact that death has 
been caused. But when a magistrate is considering 


whether to try a case himself, or to send it to a higher 
court, it is certainly safer to go no further than the fact 
that death has followed upon an unlawful act, and to 
leave it to the Superior Court to ascertain the unlawful 
act was done with the intention of causing death or 
the knowledge that death was likely to follow. The theory 
of preliminary investigation in criminal cases adopted by 
the Times’ Correspondent would go far to make every 
magistrate a judge in capital cases. Instead of limiting 
himself to the inquiry whether there is a primd facie case 
against an accused person, he would consider the case for 
the defence in conjunction with the case for the prosecu- 
tion; and, under the plea of determining whether there 
was sufficient ground for committal, would really deter- 
mine whether there was sufficient ground for conviction. 
Let it be granted that, under the Indian Penal Code, the 
circumstance that the groom’s death followed the assault 
would in no way aggravate his offence in striking him, it 
was still a matter for a superior Court to determine. 
What Mr. Leeps had to consider was whether the cir- 
cumstance of the groom’s death raised a primd facie dis- 
tinction between a particular blow and ordinary blows. 
Unless the consequences of an illegal act are to be alto- 
gether left out of sight in estimating the extent of its 
illegality, such a primdé facie distinction was raised in Mr. 
FUL.er’s case by the circumstance that death had followed 
upon his blow; and, in disregarding it, Mr. Lexzps fully 
laid himself open to the censure with which he has been 
visited by the Viceroy. At the same time it is to be 
regretted that Lord Lytron, who cannot have much personal 
knowledge of India, should have committed himself to so 
violent and sweeping a censure, not only on the Provincia! 
Court, but on his countrymen generally. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


_ the price of railway stocks in the market has 

been subject to great and frequent fuctuation, the 
value, as measured by dividends and by prospects of future 
gain or loss, varies within much smaller limits. At the 
beginning of the year the shares of all the great Companies, 
with the capricious exception of the London and Nortb- 
Western, were quoted at very high rates. T wo months after- 
wards they had fallen tothe extent, in some instances, of 20 
per cent., although no corresponding decline in the tratlic 
returns explained the change, and although money was con- 
stantly cheap and investments were scarce. It would be in- 
teresting to ascertain how far genuine purchases affect the 
nominal value of securities. The operations of dealers and 
of Stock Exchange gamblers have a much more consider- 
able effect. At present the principal railway stocks 
pay, in the dividends recently declared, not much more 
than 4 per cent. on the market price, and many of them 
give asmaller return; but in the great majority of cases 
there are reasonable prospects of future increase, especially 
as trade and the traffic which depends upon it have 
for more than a year been at a low point of depression. It 
is on the whole satisfactory to find that neither Turkish, 
Egyptian, and South American insolvencies, nor the long 
stagnation of industry, have produced the result of im- 
poverishing the community to the extent which might have 
been anticipated. An official return lately showed an in- 
crease in consumption of the articles which are most gener- 
ally used ; and even the number of licences for carriages 
is somewhat greater this year than last. The traffic returns 
of the railways have remained almost stationary, and the 
fractional change which they show is on the favourable 
side. From tables published in the Economist it appears 
that the increase is mainly in passenger traffic; but there 
is no considerable reduction in the goods traffic. The 
number of train miles run is larger than in the last year; 
and therefore it may be inferred that the work done is 
greater, although the receipts have not increased in the 
same proportion. 

The reduction of dividends during the last half-year is, 
as might be expected, most considerable in cases where the 
traffic in coal and iron is most important. The North- 
Eastern Railway, which is exempt from competition 
throughout nearly the whole of its large district, has paid 
2 per cent. less than it paid two years ago. The Midlaud 
has fallen from 6 per cent. in the corresponding half-year 
of 1875 to 5 per cent.; but the comparison is complicated 
by the receut opening of the line from Settle to Carlisle. 
The Midland Company now competes for the tratiic of 
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Glasgow and the West of Scotland, both with the London 
and North-Western and with the East Coast Companies. 
In railway traffic, as in all other commercial enterprises, 
goodwill and custom operate in favour of established com- 
petitors. The London and North-Western, in alliance with 
the Caledonian, has a hold on Scotch traffic which it will 
be difficult to shake; and the progress of the Midland, 
which works in concert with the Glasgow and South- 
Western, and to a certain extent with the North British, 
will be only gradual. At the half-yearly meeting the 
Chairman of the Midland stated that his Board were 
so far satisfied with the result of their experiment in 
diminishing simultaneously the cost and the accommoda- 
tion of first-class travelling. It is difficult to understand 
how the Midland Company can profit by a reduction of 
charge which has entailed heavy loss on all the neighbour- 
ing Companies. The first-class traffic on the Midland line 
itself has diminished, while the third-class traffic has in- 
creased. It is not improbable that when the change was 
made two years ago, the second-class passengers may in 
the first instance have filled the first-class trains, and that 
when the novelty was at an end they may have preferred 
the third-class. As the experiment has once been begun, 
the Directors are perfectly right in testing its results by a 
lengthened trial. All first-class passengers who are not 
also interested as shareholders will hope that the old and 
convenient system may be ultimately restored. 


The most unsatisfactory circumstance affecting railway 
property is the failure of the Companies to effect a reduc- 
tion of the working expenses. The price of coal and iron 
has within two years been greatly reduced ; but it has been 
found impossible to return to the former rate of wages, or 
to the amount of work done by railway servants. The 
block system also involves a great expense, which in the 
opinion of some Chairmen and General Managers is not 
compensated by any improvement in security or in con- 
venience of working. The preponderance of skilled opinion 
is in favour of the block system, and it will probably be 
continued and extended. If the working expenses of rail- 
ways could be brought back to the standard of ten years 
ago, nearly all the great lines would, with their present 
traffic, return large dividends. It may be hoped that the 
cost of working may now remain for a time stationary ; 
and the future revival of trade will almost certainly pro- 
duce an increased trafiic. Several lines have only begun 
within a few years to pay dividends on their ordinary stock. 
The Manchester and Sheffield and the Great Western itself 
were not long since unable to pay their preference shares 
in full; but both systems had the advantage of compara- 
tively heavy fixed charges, so that, as soon as the traflic 
reached a certain amount, the whole benefit of the increase 
accrued to the ordinary shareholder. The Great Western 
Company has declared a dividend of 3? per cent., which is 
at the same rate with that of the corresponding half-year 
of 1875. It may be inferred that the recent amalgamation 
‘with the Bristol and Exeter has been found advantageous. 
Some Great Western shareholders complained when the 
ugreement was made that the Bristol and Exeter proprietors 
had obtained an undue advantage; but in arrangements of 
iuis kind unity of ownership may be worth a high price, for 
sul experience is in favour of amalgamation of continuous 
lines. In the course of next year the South Devon Rail- 
way, which is already in practice a part of the Great 
Western, will be formally annexed. There is scarcely any 
Company which commands better prospects. 

The feud which has for some time past divided the pro- 
prietors of the Great Eastern into two hostile parties is 
still unsettled. The dissatisfaction of some of the share- 
holders with the present management is fully explained by 
the inability of the Company to pay the preference divi- 
dends in full for the current half-year. Whether the 
absence of profit is the fault of the Directors is a question 
on which few shareholders have the means of forming a 
judgment. Any discontent which may prevail would prob. 
ably have expressed itself only in vague complaints, if 
Mr. Bass had not possessed money and leisure which 
enabled him to engage in railway agitation. Some years 
ago Mr. Bass was induced by philanthropic motives to 
begin a movement for the increase of the wages of the 
servants of the Midland Company. His efforts were not 
unsuccessful ; and all other Companies were compelled to 
follow the example of the Midland in increasing the 
numbers and the pay of their men. No single person 
has done as much as Mr. Bass to increase working ex- 
penses; but railway administration has apparently be- 


come to him an attractive subject; and he lately invested 
a large sum in Great Eastern stock to enable him to take 
part in the conduct of the affairs of the Company. Mr. 
Bass employed a writer of some experience in similar 
inquiries to draw up a report on the finances and manage- 
ment of the Company ; and his agent, as might be expected, 
discharged his duty to his employer by proving in detail 
that the administration of the line was at the same time 
extravagant and unduly frugal. The working expenses 
were said to be high, yet the servants of the Company were 
dissatisfied with their wages and with the amount of their 
work; the trains were slow, and the accommodation 
afforded to the district was insufficient. Mr. Bass then 
proceeded to propose that Sir Epwarp Warktn, with some 
Directors of his choice, should supersede the present Board. 
At the general meeting of the Company a majority of votes 
was given to Sir Epwarp Watkin ; but the actual Directors 
were re-elected, and they refused to appoint Sir Epwarp 
Watkin as their Chairman. A special meeting is shortly to 
be held for the purpose of settling the dispute. Sir Epwarp 
Watkin possesses great ability, and almost unequalled ex- 
perience in the direction of railway policy. He is Chair- 
man of the Sheffield, of the South Eastern, and of the 
Metropolitan Companies, and his adversaries allege that he 
willeither beunable to devote sufficientattention tothe affairs 
of a fourth Company, or that he will sacrifice the interests 
of the Great Eastern to those of the Sheffield Company. It 
oddly happens that while the controversy is still unde- 
cided the price of Great Eastern stock has risen. There is 
no sufficient ground for assuming that Sir Epwarp WATKIN 
would postpone the interests of the Great Eastern share- 
holders to those of his other constituents ; and probably, 
under either the old or the new Board, the Company will 
gradually emerge from its long period of adversity. 


THE BRETON ELECTIONS. 


——— French elections of Sunday last are more interest- 
ing than by-elections usually are. The defeat of M. 
pe Lucince at Guingamp was altogether unexpected ; the 
success of M. pe Mun at Pontivy was very much less con- 
spicuous than his friends had hoped. In both con- 
stituencies there had been at the general election three 
candidates—a Clerical, a Republican, and a Bonapartist. 
At Guingamp the Bonapartist candidate had retired after 
the first ballot, and at the second ballot M. pz Lucineg had 
been returned by 6,273 votes against 5,946 given to M. 
Huon. At Pontavy it had fallen to the ict of the Repub- 
lican candidate to retire, and M. pr Mun had been elected 
by 10,725 votes against 8,754 given to the Abbé Caporer. 
In both places the Republican candidates presented them- 
selves again on Sunday, and, there being no third candi- 
dates, a decisive result was at once obtained. At Guingamp 
the figures of the former election were nearly reversed ; 
M. Huon has been returned by 6,334 votes against 5,834 
given to M. pe Lucince. At Pontivy M. pe Mon’s 
majority has dwindled down to 9,790, while M. Le 
Macter has polled 9,415 votes. ‘I'hus the Republican 
party have gained a seat in the Chamber, and have shown 
f that they can make an all but successful fight in the 
stronghold of Ultramontane and Royalist sentiment. The 
importance of these two facts is considerable. If the Re- 
public is making progress in Brittany, it may be safely 
assumed that itis making progress elsewhere. In no part of 
France are the traditions and feelings of the people so 
rootedly hostile to the existing order of things. The 
peasantry cherish a faith in their clergy and in the local 
aristocracy to which there is nothing similar elsewhere. 
Yet in one of these Breton arrondissements the Repub- 
lican candidate gets an absolute majority, while in the 
other he runs the clerical candidate hard. In both cases the 
result is probably due in part to the transfer of Bonapartist 
votes. Some, at all events, of the 3,634 votes which 
M. Outivier received at the first ballot were no doubt 
given to M. Huon; and M. Le Macuer would not have 
been so near success if he had not secured a lar, 
proportion of the votes formerly given to the Abbé 
Caporet. These stray votes, however, are not to be 
counted as any solid gain to the Repuftican cause. A man 
who merely supports the Republic because there is not a 
Bonapartist for him to support can only be ranked among 
In the case of M. Le Macuer the 
accession of strength may perhaps be explained by the irri- 
tation of M. Caporet’s friends the pressure 
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to which hehas been subjected. It is hard for a priest who 


professes unlimited devotion to the Holy See to see himself 
all but excommunicated at one election, and as good as for- 
bidden to stand at another. A Bonapartist voter would not be 


hitherto occupied a decidedly inferior position in the 


Chamber. A party which has no speakers gradually 
abandons the attempt to defend its policy in public, and 


_the temptation to do indefensible things becomes very 


likely to vote for the candidate in whose cause these arbi- | much greater in consequence, When there is no one who 
trary measures had been resorted to. It is necessary toshow | would be listened to if he were to go into the tribune, 


the Church that, though the Imperialists are willing to 
work with it for the attainment of a common end, they 


there is no need to keep the policy of the party such 
as can be decently presented in the tribune. M. pz Mun 


are not prepared to be taken up and dropped again as | will now be expected to justify in words what his friends 


it suits the purposes of ecclesiastical leaders. If M. 
CaporeT had been standing in any other constituency, he 
would no doubt have been commended to the faithiul as 
the champion of orthodoxy and order. Because he happens 
to have a following in a constituency in which a still more 
beloved son of the Church chooses to come forward as a 
candidate, he is made the object of a bitter opposition. 
The Bonapartists are not at all the men to accept this 
sort of treatment without remonstrance. Their leaders in 
Paris were willing to put their resentment in their pockets 
and to support M. pe Mun rather than run the risk of 
letting in a Republican. But local party feeling was not 
able to rise to this height of self-sacrifice. M. Caporer 
had been made a victim in the interests of M. ps Mun, 
and some at least of his friends were determined that he 
should not fall unavenged. 

Still, personal feeling of this kind will not account 
for all the votes polled by M. Le Macuzr in Pontivy, 
while it will account for none of the votes polled by 
M. Huon in Guingamp. To supply the missing ex- 
planation it must be remembered that the six months 
whieh have passed since the general election have done 
a good deal to establish the Republic. At the general 
election the immediate future was enveloped in uncer- 
tainty. It was not known what the action either of the 
Ministry or the Presipent would be in the event of a 
Republican victory, and quiet people who dreaded any- 
thing in the nature of a coup d’éiat-might easily persuade 
themselves that the best way to prevent such a solution 
would be to give neither the Ministers nor the PrusipEnt 
any excuse for resorting to it. Beyond this were the un- 
certainties that hung over the future action ofthe Republican 
party. Supposing that they conquered, what use did they 
intend to make of their victory? According to their 
own story, they were to be all moderation and 
judicious compromise. According to their adversaries, 
they were to throw off all disguise, and to proclaim them- 
selves the Radicals they had all along been in secret. It is 
not wonderful that voters who were not politicians, and 
had no means of deciding between the comparative pro- 
bability of these rival predictions, were tempted to post- 
pone the application of the decisive test, and to leave the 
Republican party in a minority. Neither of these con- 
siderations now apply. The Republicans were victorious 
at the general election, and yet there has been no coup 
@état. M. Burret has quietly resigned office. M. Duraure 
has been chosen to fill his place; and at no time has 
the Marsuat shown the slightest inclination to step be- 
yond his constitutional province. The Republicans have 
commanded a majority in the Chamber of Deputies; but it 
is impossible to imagine anything more tame than the uses 
to which they have chosen to put it. The electors who, 
having no abstract hostility to the Republic, voted for M. 
pe Mun or M. pe Lucivee, from mere uncertainty as to 
what would follow if they gave their votes the other way, 
may now take courage. In Guingamp and Pontivy they 
have already taken couragé, and the elections of Sunday 
show the result. 

M. pe Moy’s return is in every way a gain to the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the first place, he is an orator, 
and the character of a deliberative assembly is usually 
improved in proportion as its debates are raised above the 
ordinary conversational level. This is especially true of a 
Chamber in which scenes are frequent and patience is rare. 
The Right seldom forget themselves when M. CHALLEMEL 
Lacour is speaking, and the Left will probably be equally 
collected when M. pe Mun is speaking. There is a 
natural curiosity to hear what a good speaker has to say, 
and even if especially noisy interrupters are disposed to 
prefer inarticulate sounds to articulate, when the in- 
articulate happen to be their own, they are kept down by 
the consciousness that the wiser members of their own 
party may wish to answer their opponent rather than to 
scream him out of countenance. It is especially advan- 
tageous that the Ultramontanes should receive an accession 
of oratorical strength, because in this respect they have 


have hitherto done pretty much in silence, and the least 
his friends can do is not to make his task unnecessarily 
difficult. M. ps Mun’s own character, so far as it can 
be divined from his antecedents, is of a kind which is 
calculated to do the party some good. He is not a 
politician, and in an Ultramontane this is a positive 
recommendation. The worst thing that can befall religion 
in France is to be defended by men who regard it simply 
as a useful weapon for advancing their political ends. If 
the distrust which is so largely felt towards the Church is 
to be removed or lessened, it must be by the growth of a 
conviction that the defenders of the Church have only her 
own welfare in view, and that they are not scheming to 
bring about Royalist or Imperialist restorations under cover 
of a zeal for Heaven. M. pe Mvx, by all accounts, runs but 
little risk of being misunderstood in this way. Whether 
he be found a wise or a foolish partisan of the Church, he 
will at all events be straightforward and disinterested. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING AS IT IS. 


A CYNICAL observer might find pleasure in noting the 
difference between the view of national education sug- 
gested by the debates during the Session and that suggested 
by the Reports of the School Inspectors which make their 
appearance during the recess. To judge from the proceed- 
ings in Parliament, elementary teaching is a powerful 
and. well-ordered machine, for the control of which rival 
parties are contending. To judge from the Inspectors’ 
Reports, it is too often a machine so badly constructed and 
so inefficiently worked that it can matter little in whose 
hands the control of it is placed. It is exceedingly desir- 
able that the fierce controversialists of the’ Session should 
learn how much remains to be done before that elementary 
instruction which in educational discussions is always as- 
sumed to be given in elementary schools can be regarded 
as worth having. It is conceivable that when a child has 
really mastered the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
before he leaves school, he may feel a genuine gratitude to 
the teachers to whom he owes this possession, and 
@ corresponding disposition to follow their guid- 
ance in matters of conduct or religion. But when a 
child leaves school with only that imperfect acquaintance 
with knowledge which is the most certain prelude to for- 
getting it, the influence which has failed to do its own 
proper work is not likely to avail much for further work. 
The impression left by the Inspectors’ Reports is tnat, be- 
fore we attach much moment to the question by whom the 
rudiments of learning are imparted, it would be well to ascer- 
tain that they are imparted. Ifthey never succeed in effect- 
ing an entrance into a child’s mind, it matters little under 
whose custody they remain outside it. A really efficient 
education might conceivably become an effective weapon 
in the hands of the clergy against Dissenters, or in the 
hands of the Secularists against Christianity. But it is 
doubtful whether an inefficient elementary education is of 
much value in anybody’s hands. A child who cannot read 
with sufficient intelligence to give himself pleasure, or write 
so that others can read what he has written, or cipher so 
as to know when he is cheated, will not have much senti- 
ment to spare for those who have carried him no further 
along the road of knowledge. 

It was to be expected that these Reports should lay most 
stress on the frequent stumbles that are to be noticed on the 
very threshold of education. A careless or an incompetent 
teacher can blunder to a much greater extent in teaching 
reading than in teaching anything else. Illegible writing 
betrays itself, because the most conclusive of all tests is 
continually being applied to the work done by every child. 
If the teacher cannot read what the scholar has written, it 
argues something worse than carelessness or a more than 
ordinary want of capacity if he does not at once point out 
the fault. With arithmetic, again, the fact that the answer 
has or has not been arrived at supplies a similar check. 
The scholar may have worked too much by rule instead of 
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by head ; but he must, er speaking, have mastered 
the essentials of the process if he has brought the result 
right. In reading there is no corresponding means of en 
suring the teacher’s attention. He may notice if the scholar 
stumbles or stops over a hard word, or if he gives it 
a distinctly wrong pronunciation. But it is quite possible 
for both these errors to be avoided, and yet for the children 
to be almost as far as ever, not merely from good reading 
in the sense of reading that is pleasing or usefal to 
others, but from good reading in the sense of reading 
that is pleasing or useful to themselves. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the ability to read in such a way as to 
enable the scholar to read what he wants to read, either 
for his work or for his amusement, when he has left school, 
is the first essential of an efficient elementary education. 
If this is not gained, nothing is gained; if this is gained, 
the possibility of every other acquirement has been gained 
at the same time. Year after year, however, the testimony 
of the Inspectors goes to show that it is upon this, the 
most important point of all, that the elementary teaching 
is most defective. Mr. Apis, speaking of Yorkshire 
schools, says that it is very seldom indeed that children 
know what it is they are reading about. They may be 
reading what they have read over and over again 
during the year, and yet, though there is no longer 
a word that presents the slightest difficulty as to 
enunciation, there will be many which convey no more idea 
to their minds than on the day when they first saw the 
passage. “ We read,” says Mr. Atpis, “ ‘So stooping down 
“*from hawthorn top.’ Rows of children in country 
“ villages will affirm that they have never seen the haw- 
“thorn. . . . They read and sing about ‘ onr flag,’ and 
“© the red, white, and blue,’ but I never yet met with a 
* child who knew what the English flag is.” Another 
Inspector observes that, even where the passages selected 
are read with fluency and correct pronunciation, “they 
“ evidently fail to convey any idea to the reader’s mind.” 
But a child to whose mind reading conveys no ideas 
might obviously have just as well been learning to pro- 
nounce syllables linked together at random. He will be no 
wiser for his lessons when he meets the same words again in 
later readings, and the interest of the reading process has 
certainly not been great enough to tempt him to read any- 
thing after the pressure of teaching has been withdrawn. 
“‘ The most disappointing part of a school inspection,” says 
Mr. Danysy, ‘‘is in a majority of cases the examination 
“in reading.” Even in the highest standard “it not un- 
“ frequently happens that scholars who read accurately 
“‘ and fluently are receiving no impression from the words 
* pronounced.” Or, to quote from another Report, “ they 
“ read with the eyes and the memory, but not with the 
“ understanding also.” It is impossible to overrate the 
mischief of this state of things. Inability to read is in 
most cases an irremediable evil after a child has left school, 
and inability to read intelligently is for all practical pur- 
poses the same thing as inability to read atall. It is of 
no avail that educational reformers rack their brains to 
devise methods for securing instruction in additional sub- 
jects, if that elementary art through which alone all 
additional subjects can be approached is left unattained. 
Among the causes to which this lamentable result is due 
there is one which stands out by common consent as the most 
etlicacious. Intelligentreadingimplies aclear understanding 
of what is read, and this clear understanding will rarely 
be attained unless the matter of the books read is such as 
to interest the children. Inspectors are agreed in con- 
demning the great majority of the reading-books used in 
elementary schools as utterly wanting in this indispensable 
characteristic. ‘‘ Even when free from mistakes,” says 
Mr. Dansy, they are “of a dryness so repulsive that the 
“ notion of regardinga book as a source of pleasurecan never 
‘** for one moment occur to the readers in class.” When it is 
remembered that one of these repulsive little volumes con- 
stitutes the intellectual food of a class for a whole year, 
there is no need to wonder at any want of appetite on the 
partof the scholar. The compilers of reading-books seem 
for the most part to think that a proper regard for their 
own dignity demands that they shall be instructive, or, if 
by chance they condescend to be amusing, they are 
usually silly at the same time. The best reading- 
book for the upper classes in elementary schools 
would be Lobinson Crusoe, broken up into parts so 
that the children might go on from part to part 
during the year, and thus have an obvious inducement for 
making progress in their desire to get on with the story. 


With even moderate pains on the part of the teacher, there 
would be no fear of a child not understanding or caring to 
understand what was read, and the matter of the book 
might be made the text of a large variety of lessons, which 
would become interesting by virtue of their association with 
Crusoz. A few common-sense expedients of this kind 
would go a long way towards redeeming the instruction 
given in elementary schools from the reproach which now 
justly attaches to it. 


THE RECORD'S APOLOGY. 


i lg Record has thought it necessary to reply to the 
remarks which we ventured to make on the unguarded 
and indecent support which it has, as a professedly religious 
organ, been giving to the brutalities which Mr. Stanuey has 
been practising on the natives of Central Africa. It finds 
our observations deficient, not in truth—for it confesses the 
truth of them in a shuffling and equivocating sort of way— 
but in “ pungency and wit.” Remembering the old adage, 
we should not, under any circumstances, be disposed to enter 
into a question of taste in regard to what appears in our 
columns; but we may be allowed to say that we quite 
agree with the Record on one of the points in which it 
takes exception to our article. It was certainly not witty, 
and was not intended to beso;and indeed we cannot 
imagine any case in connexion with which wit would be 
more offensive and out of place than in dealing with the 
injury to religion, in its highest and holiest aspects, which 
is done by so-called religious newspapers which violate 
Christian charity and humanity by countenancing and en- 
couraging outrages on savages on the plea that this is good 
for their souls. Whether the article was sufficiently 
pungent may perhaps be best judged by its effect on the 
Record, which, after this little fling at ourselves, humbly 
apologizes toits readers for its own conduct. We are satisfied 
to obtain this acknowledgment, and care little for the temper 
in which it is made. The Record, since reading our article 
—for it had evidently not the faintest glimmering of light on 
the subject beforehand—is of opinion that Mr. Srantey’s 
“‘ story of his more recent expedition may be, in some of 
** its subordinate details, liable to just criticism”; and it 
even goes further, and does “ not hesitate to acknowledge 
“that it would have been better had the article in the 
“* Record added to what it says of missionary expeditions ” 
—of which, be it remembered, it distinctly recognized Mr. 
SraNLey’s practice with explosive bullets as a useful pre- 
liminary—“ a few words in order to take away ‘ occasion 
“‘* from those who might seek occasion’ to confound what 
“jis said of Christian missionary expeditions with Mr. 
“ Sraney’s warlike dealings with the hostile tribes whom 
“* he punished for what he calls their ‘cruelty or treachery.’ ”’ 
Mr. Srantey’s suspicion of the natives, however, seems to 
have had a very shadowy foundation; and in one instance 
he deliberately went back to a certain place for no reason 
except to have another shy at the people. Again, the 
Record admits that “it is very possible, and on his (Mr. 
“ STANLEY'S) own showing even probable, that some of his 
“ proceedings were stained by ‘a policy of terrorism and 
“ * revenge’ such as the Saturday Review condemns ;” and it 
is added that “‘ the Record is always consistently opposed to 
“‘ the combination of warlike with missionary operations.” 
Yet it quoted Mr. Srayxey’s revolting narrative at full 
length in two successive numbers, and then lauded him in 
a third, without a single word of reprobation, or even of 
doubt as to either the expediency or propriety, according to 
Christian tenets, of the sanguinary and unjustifiable 
attacks on the natives in which he has been engaged, and 
which it is now, for very shame, obliged to condemn. 

The Record also professes to be aggrieved because it is 
accused of having spoken with enthusiastic admiration of 
Mr. Stantey’s recent exploits ; but in this very reply it de- 
scribes him as “a great geographical explorer, who has been 
“clearly acting as the pioneer both of civilization and 
“ Christianity ;” while in its former article it called him 
“ the pioneer of missionaries,” and uttered the prayer that 
the missionary expedition of which these “ warlike deal- 
“ings” were the beginning might ‘go in the fulness 
“of the Gospel of Peace, and might know how best to 
“ make the truths of the Gospel kuown to the natives of 
“ that benighted land.” Yet it has’ the andacity to assert 
that it has “never assumed that he (Stantey) was more 
“than a great African explorer to whom geographical 
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“science was greatly indebted.” It said in the plainest 
words that his operations would be “of great use to the 
“ many who will follow with anxiety and hope and prayer 
* the expedition which has gone forth in the service of our 
“ great Master, to carry the glad tidings of redeeming love 
“ to the natives of Central Africa,” and did not give the 
faintest hint that these operations were open to criticism 
either from a moral or a religious point of view. Our 
view of the matter was simply that a missionary expedition 
is neither appropriately nor usefully heralded by ferocious 
attacks on the natives with elephant rifles and explosive 
bullets; but the Record took it all as a matter of course 
until we drew attention to the subject. Surely “ a policy 
“of terrorism and revenge,” as we called it, and as the 
Record admits it to be, is not the most appropriate way to 
“make the truths of the Gospel known to the natives of 
“ that benighted land,” or to teach them to appreciate “ the 
“ glad tidings of redeeming love.” The Record indeed, in 
a very characteristic fashion, now tries to throw over Mr. 
Staney by suggesting that he has been romancing, which 
for our own part we should admit to be quite conceivable, 
considering the notorious character of the newspapers by 
which he is employed, and which it must naturally be 
his main object to serve. ‘“ Had it been the purport of 
‘“‘ our article,” says the Hecord, “to discuss and adjudicate 
“on Mr. Sranuey’s personal conduct and proceedings, 
“much more information would have been need- 
“ful.” That is to say, his own confessions are not 
enough, and require corroborative evidence. The Record 
couples STANLEY’s name with that of Livinesrone; but it 
would find it difficult to produce from Livinesrone’s narra- 
tives any instance of his setting the example of conciliating 
the natives whom he encountered, and who occasionally in 
ignorance barred his way, by vindictive slaughter. Livine- 
STONE had another message to the “ benighted land ” than 
that of the deadly power, at a safe distance, of a civilized 
man, or rather a man armed with weapons invented but 
repudiated by civilization, who has the advantage of a long. 
range rifle and explosive bullets. The Record is further afraid, 
in its charitable way, that its “‘ weekly contemporary was 
“ prompted in its attack on the Recurd by its inveterate 
“ enmity to Christian missions, and by the evidence which the 
“ missionary expeditions ”—that is, such as that pioneered 
by StanLtEY—“ afford, that the old spirit of Evangelicalism 
“ still burns with its ancient ardour.” We must confess 
to a suspicion that the Record’s enthusiasm about Mr. 
STanLey’s way of dealing with heathens was really an out- 
break of “ the old spirit of Evangelicalism,” as represented 
by its organ; but we have certainly no enmity against 
Christian missions. On the contrary, it has been obviously 
in the interest of such missions, and with the desire that 
they may be conducted in a proper manner, that we have 
from time to time exposed the abuses, such as the present, 
which are occasionally practised in the name of a religion 
the first principle of which is outraged by them. Our 
objection is not at all to Christian missions, but only to 
wholesale and wanton homicide. 


REPARTEE. 


[T is a remark of Sir Walter Scott's that for ths success of a jest 
it is almost essential that it should seem to be extemporaneous. 
If we espy a joke at a distance—nay, if without seeing it coming 
we have the least reason to suspect that we are travelling towards 
one—it is astonishing how the perverse obstinacy of our nature 
delights to refuse it currency. This is Scott's observation as to jokes 
on the stage. When, as in Dryden’s comedies, two persons remain 
on the scene for no other purpose but to say good things, they 
receive, he says, but little thanks from an ungrateful audience. All 
pleasantry should of course rise out of the occasion, and he is a poor 
oker who lets it appear that he has planned his joke beforehand. 
Suspicion is an afterthought when there has been laughter at the 
moment. Still suspicion hangs around the sayer of good things 
when men think over his wit. Thé power of raising mirth is a 
gift so much envied by common dull humanity, and so far out of 
its reach, that it is easier to suppose it the result of labour than 
of happy nature ; dull people preter attributing to the wit a super- 
human ingenuity in leading up to a premeditated good thing, to 
supposing it a flash, an inspiration of the moment—flashes are 
so much out of their way. But there is one form of wit to 
which the most suspicious of mortals cannot help ting this 
essence of freshness. The absolute impromptu of retort and 
repartee is indeed a produce of the human brain so rare, so choice, 
so desired, so enviable—it is so fine a weapon, makes a man so 
completely master of the occasion, scatters his enemies with such 


utter rout—that if the malicious listener could detect a flaw, could 
detract from the suddenness, he would do so. And reported anec- 
dotal repartee is subjected to doubts of this nature not more from 
the common run of readers.than from persons who can themselves 
say a good thing out of season, or when they have time to think 
it over, or whose genius, of which they are keenly conscious as dis- 
tinguishing them from other men, takes another direction. De 
Quincey, for instance, boldly refused to believe a single story of 
brilliant'repartee. But a retort of this sort which meets the ear 
in society, not the eye in a book, is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, 
an effect which cannot be forgotten; and ready wit does this for 
its fellows—it dispels this ungracious incredulity. In the presence 
of one indubitable flash of fancy we can give credit to recorded 
triumphs of the same faculty in others. 

But there is another, and a more generous, ground for delight 
in witnessing this dashing prompt readiness of the faculties in 
meeting attack. It is ordinarily the man taken at a disadvantage 
and open to insult or insinuation through some weak point, as we 
might be ourselves, who excites our sympathies. He stands forth 
the champion of the unready, who feel themselves avenged 
through him. The insolence of the whole prosperous side of 
life gets a snub when some sharp arrow of a rejoinder hits 
its mark. course cynicism has its own line of repartee, 
and gets quoted for its ready sayings, such as the reply of the 
aristocrat of the old régime to the poor peasant’s plea “A man 
must live,” “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” ut contempt 
never excites sympathy. We must always side with the sentiment 
hidden in a retort, if we are to enjoy it. Coleridge, in addition to 
his deeper and loftier faculties, had this power of retort attributed 
to him in early life, and, as we gather from the history of a parti- 
cular ride, could apply it according to the sensibilities of his 
— The horse and get-up of the rider on this occasion were 
alike open to vulgar criticism, and a low wag, appreciating the 

neral effect, asked the poet if he had met a tailor just like 

imself. “ Yes,” was the reply; “and he said he had just lost 
his goose.” After this lowly triumph his road brought him within 
hail of a more distinguished party of horsemen, one of whom, 
a sporting M.P. known to have been bribed by the Ministry, stopped 
him to inquire the price of horse and rider. “The horse,” was the 
answer, “is a hundred guineas; as for the rider, as he is not in Par- 
liament yet, I have not fixed his price.” A story is told of the late 
Marquis de Boissy, who showed the same disregard of appearances, 
attended by the same power of holding his own under any guise 
or disguise. When presented to the late Emperor, his new uni- 
form not being ready, he made his appearance in an old Court 
costume of his grandfather’s, a man of vastly larger physique than 
himself. The a received him kindly, but some of the 
courtiers grinned. Prince Murat, son of the unfortunate King of 
Naples, could not refrain a remark on the drollness of his dress. 
“ Yes,” said De Boissy, “c'est vrai, monseigneur, et si tous ceux 
qui viennent ici devaient porter les costumes de leurs grandspéres, 
on en yerrait de bien plus dréles encore”; the point of course being 
the well-known humble condition of the Prince's own ancestry. 

But self-assertion under difficulties is not the noblest field for this 
weapon of defence. Patriotism has stimulated some of its sm 
effects. Thus the —— Dudley, upon a Vienna lady remarking 
impudently to him, “ What wretchedly bad French you all speak in 
London!” was inspired by it to answer, “It is true, madame, we 
have not enjoyed the advantage of having the French twice in our 
capital.” And in the same cause Walter Scott treasured a retort 
of his own in a memory which was not reticent of more in- 
toxicating triumphs. “ 1am afraid,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Bolton” (the 
Birmingham engineer) “has not forgottena little passage that once 
took place between us. We met in a public company, and in 
reply to the remark of some one, he said, ‘That’s like an old 
saying—in every corner of the world you will find a Scot, a rat, 
and a Newcastle grindstone.’ This touched my spirit and I said, 
‘ Mr. Bolton, you ought to have added, and a Burmingham button.’ 
There was a laugh at this, and Mr. Bolton replied,‘ We make 
something better in Birmingham than buttons; we make steam- 
at sir’”—a pompous rejoinder, which probably helped Sir 

alter to remember his share in the encounter. That was not a bad 
retort which is told of M. Van de Weyer on a diplomatic occasion, 
though perhaps it hardly comes under the head of patriotism, when 
Lord Ponsonby, under the instructions of Lord Palmerston, was at 
Brussels advocating the imposition of the Prince of e upon 
the Belgians as their new King. M. Van de Weyer declaring that 
the people would have nothing to do with Orangeism, Lord Pon- 
sonby exclaimed, “ The people, the people! are you aware that 
within eight days I could have you hanged at the first tree in the 
Park by this very people on whom you rely?” “ Yes,” was 
the reply, “I believe that with time and plenty of money 

ou might; but I could have you hanged in tive minutes, and 
d gratis. Don’t let us play at this game.” The two gentle- 
men laughed, and shook od 

Success in this form of fencing is often a relief to human nature 
under the more irksome or humiliating duties of benevolence.. 
Croker quoted an old story of Fenelon, whose suavity of character 
and manner might possibly deceive people into regarding him as a 
safe mark for impertinence. He had often teased Richelieu, and 
ineffectually as it would seem, for subscriptions to charitable 
undertakings, and one day was telling him that he had seen his 
picture. “ And did you ask it for a subscription?” said Richelieu. 
‘No, I saw there was no chance,” said Fenelon ; “it was so like 
you.” The biographies of saints and of Protestant worthies often 
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relieve the somewhat oppressive gravity of their general tone and 
matter with these encounters of wits, pious and profane, in which 
for once the sinner looks small and hides his diminished head. 

Asa social engine the weapon requires a neater ment 
than belongs to ordinary skilfulness. In polite hands the ay 
may even induce the illusion so happily described in the couplet— 

You feel when he kicks you down stairs 
As though he was handing you up. 


Thus, when the Frenchman, exposed to the wiles of a mother 
resolyed to win him for a son-in-law by parading all her daughter’s 
attractions, finds her demanding his opinion of some performance, 
he veils his resistance by adroitly whispering in her ear, “ When 
one is near the mother, one has no eyes for the daughter.” This is 
better than Charles Lamb's bluntness to the chattering woman, his 
neighbour at dinner, who sharply tells him he is not attending to her, 
“ You don’t seem at all the better for what Iam telling you.” “ No, 
ma’am, but this gentleman on the other side of me must; for it all 
came in at one ear and went out at the other.” The playfulness of 
retort should be accepted as play on both sides, or at least should 
be capable of digestion by the losing side. In this respect 
the anecdotage of our subject gives the palm to the French, 
though there we observe that it isin men’s hands that the touch 
is lightest, and that the wound, if there be a wound, leaves the 
least scar. Women, whose only weapon is their tongue, are 
allowed to say cruel things, though they ill fit them. It is especi- 
ps | in the gossip of politics that we find them making very biting 
and trenchant use of their privileges. Take, for instance, 
the Duchess de Berri’s rap over the knuckles to her father 
for a tone towards the Revolution she did not approve:—“ Je me 
suis couchée d'un fils et pas d’une constitution.” But these his- 
torical repartees are not quite to our present purpose, and the 
sharp sparring of one woman against another seldom presents 
examples worthy of, or desirable for, quotation. One sometimes 
wonders whether what has been called the inspired answer of Mrs. 
Poyser to Bartle Massey on the great question of the respective 
merits and weaknesses of the two sexes was really a repartee 
living in George Eliot's memory, or was excogitated at leisure— 
“Tm not denying that women are foolish. God Almighty made 
‘em to match the men.” At any rate it was worthy to have been 
hit off in the fiery heat of argument, where it must certainly 
remain the last word, the crowning triumph of repartee. It is, 
by the way, the longing passion for this “last word” that has 
roduced so much would-be repartee and dull ineffectual spite 
th in the domestic war of words and in wider fields; as with 
Cibber, who, writhing under Pope’s stinging pen, vowed he would 

have the last word, and seuecied the epigram :— 

Poor Colly, thy reasoning is none of the strongest, 
For know the last word is the word that lasts longest. 


But we must leave wits, belles, and beaux, and turn to a 
class who have as great a longing for the last word and 
the keen stinging word as their betters, but want the training 
to wound in polite terms. At least their most telling retort 
lies not in speech, but in action, or speech aided by action, 
through which they can often bring their opponent to terms. 
We recall the story recorded in Saddle and Sirloin of that 
Jemmy Anderson, living in the days when postboys were an 
institution, who was driving a carriage between Shap and 
Penrith, when the hirer roared out, “ Postilion, I shan’t 
give you a farthing for your horses or yourself; you're driving like 
a snail.” Jemmy quietly replied, “ You won’t pay me a farthing, 
won't you? Then I’ve come far enough for nowt,” and, swiftly 
descending, began to take out the horses. The angry passenger 
had to pay a handsome douceur before Jemmy would consent to 
put them in again. We have heard it alleged as an excuse for 
the relations of husband and wife so often illustrated in the 
newspaper, that the men of the lower class are entirely with- 
out the gift of verbal repartee. The wife’s glib tongue revels 
in cutting sarcasm ; and, if the man’s tongue could give her as 
good, or as bad, words back again, the contest would not 
to further measures. But retort in his case is literally contined to 
blows ; and repartee of this sort eomes before quite another court 
than that of criticism, and lives in other records than those from 
which we have been borrowing our illustrations. 


LONDON OUT OF SEASON. 


«oe absence of a few hundred families from a population of 
three millions affords a singular example of the iapation 
of cause and effect. Owing to the nomadic propensities of some 
fashionable people, the regular Londoner finds himself surrounded 
with a new order of things. His experiences are of a surprising kind. 
Cabmen say “ Thank you!” to him for their fares. "the crossing 
sweeper, whom he has been accustomed to regard as a millionaire, 
professes himself to be starving, and writes to the 7imes to complain 
of the impositions of the School Board, Friends who in the season 
pass you with a distant bow now hold your hand for ten minutes, 
while they make tender inquiries as to the health of your most 
distant relatives. If you call to pay a visit, your acquaintance is 
found with his nose flattened against the window-pane, and he 
opens the door himself with an impulse of alacrity to which his 
servants would never give way. He asks you to dine the next 
day or the day but one after, well knowisg that you can have no 


other engagements. You accept with equal eagerness, for your 
club is closed for decoration, and your club committee have not 
thought it worth while to provide for your solitary wants. Some men 
who belong to many clubs find themselves drafted into the society of 
strangers, and learn during the autumn that there are worse clubs 
than their own, more depraved committees, more venal waiters, 
more expensive and worse dinners, and greater standing bores. On 
Sundays you go into church after church, seeking in vain for a 
favourite preacher or a choir. Deputies reign everywhere ; choirs 
are away for vacation; you are ushered into the best seat with 
empressement by a deputy sextoness, and your shilling gleams in 
the offertory plate amid a heap of coppers. There is no music, for 
the organist is away, or, what is worse, an amateur supplies his 
place, and breaks down in the middle of a hymn. In the street 
you miss another kind of organist, and are thankful to be able 
to sit down to work without the accompaniment of a brass band, 
and to eat your breakfast without a hungry monkey to look 
through the window. In the shops you are treated with unwonted 
civility. A hundred and fifty young men are ready to do your 
bidding in Vere Street, and your demand for a ¥ ag of gloves or 
a white tie creates evident emotion. Selling off is the order of 
the day in Bond Street, and though you do not believe in alarm- 
ing sacrifices, you find the opportunity favourable if you wish to 
please your wife with a new dress, or to buy a wedding present 
for a country friend. But country friends have too often an 
ambition to be married at St. George’s, and you are startled 
from your seclusion by having to attend a marriage feast, and per- 
haps entertained during its course by listening to the grumbles 
of people who have had to come to town out of season, while your 
candour is taxed to conceal the fact that rs have not been away 
yourself. Of course you profess to prefer London in autumn. Your 
stay is entirely a matter of choice. Duty has nothing to do with 
it, and nobody suspects that you have had losses on the Stock 
Exchange, or have speculated in Turks, or have a partner at Phila- 
delphia, or, in fact, Save any reason whatever except your own 
pleasure for foregoing the excitement of a run to Switzerland or a 
few weeks’ fishing in Norway. 


Against the pleasures of London out of season must be set its 
drawbacks. All the windows in your street are decked in grey 


holland blinds with deadly uniformity. Every second house is 
being done up, and bristles with ladders, against which you run 
your hat. Every railing is wet with green paint, and workmen 
smoke along rows of doorsteps. The flower-boxes, unemptied and 
unwatered, add by their draggled decay to the universal aspect of 
desolation. The starved cats follow you into your house, or mew 
away the nocturnal hours in your area, The traflic in the streets 
consists chiefly of carts full of carpets to be beaten, and an 
occasional cab laden with luggage for the Continent. The post- 
man loiters on his round, dressed in shabby uniform and dirty 
collar, throws misdirected letters into the area, and flirts leisurely 
with the passing milkmaid, who hangs her cans on the railings asa 
matter of habit, for they are never claimed or emptied. The streets 
are windy and dusty, and the water-cart seldom passes, for the 
driver has himself departed for a holiday, and is perhaps enjoying 
his hard-earned rest in another and a happier watering-place. Woe 
betide you if youareill. All the doctors are away, and the best 
attention your case obtains is a consultation of apothecaries. You 
cannot even have your will made with decent care, and your 
heirs fight for years in the law courts because you chose to alter 
your testamentary dispositions in autumn. If you get into a scrape 
with the police, you cannot find an attorney to defend you, while 
your appearance before the magistrate forms an interesting 
graph for the vacant columns of the newspapers. Every little 
assault is magnified into an attempt to murder. Every inquest is 
dignified with a heading to itself, and the pent-up complainings of 
months are poured into the columns of the daily press, on all sub- 
jects, from the drainage of new houses to the robbery of your 
game-baskets. If you have any cause of grief, if you nourish 
a sense of any public or private injury, now is the time for 
making known your woes. If you have a new theory to develop 
on the Bravo case, a new interpretation of a Greek text, an ex- 

rience of railway inconvenience, a bad smell in your house, a 
Sishenet servant, or a grievance against the vestry, now is your 
prem: > And it is wonderful how the little annoyances of 
everyday life, the crumpled rose leaves which were yoy tible 
during the season, now assume vast proportions, and, like bogies 
in the twilight, spread their giant arms, and terrify the lonely 
dweller in town. His country cousins, who come up in large 
numbers at this season, wonder how he ean live at any time in a 
place filled with smoke and sewer gas, infested with murderers 
and mad doctors, where the houses are tumbling about his ears, 
the dray horses running over him, the river yawning to swallow 
him, the Underground Railway asphyxiating him first, and then 
cutting him to pieces. These visits of country cousins are the 
only interruption of the monotony of town life in August, and it 
is no wonder that they carry such gloomy impressions of London 
to their homes. Though they are amazed at the crowd on the 
pavement, it is not a crowd to impress them favourably like the 
well-dressed th in Rotten Row in June. They call on their 
county member, whom they regard as a permanent London official, 
like @ consul on the Continent, and are surprised to find his house, 
where they expected at least to dine, all shut up, and to be 
informed by an old woman, when beg Ages for the third time, that 
the family is out of town and will be back next winter. ef 
are also given to supposing you can make up any number of 
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at the shortest notice, and are quite offended that you do not ask 
your finest friends to meet them, or get them invitations to a ball 
or two. 

In some parts of London autumn is a harvest time for the 
lodging-houses. In others they are desolate; swept and garnished, 
but empty. The pale bleached faces of expectant landladies look 
over the parlour blinds, repeating unconsciously the refrain of 
Mariana in the Moated Grange. But no one comes, and the maid 
of all work may be released to take her annual holiday. She arrays 
herself in gorgeous apparel combining the articles most in vogue 
during the past nine months, and producing a fine effect when worn 
altogether. Her well-corded box contains a selection from 
lodgers’ wardrobes for her family in the country, and is carried to 
the omnibus by her favourite potman, who attends for the purpose 
in his shirt-sleeves. In her hand is a bandbox which conceals the 
glories of her Sunday bonnet. Its red roses and yellow hollyhocks 
are intended for the benefit of the young man in the country who 
occupies her heart while she is absent from town. As she departs, she 
diffuses around her for a few moments an air of happiness in the 
deserted street. When she returns well sunburnt, a week later, it 
seems to have been left behind in the country. Servants who re- 
main in town have even a better time of it. The park swarms with 
carriages full of the coachmen’s wives, children, or sweethearts, 
and it is often interesting to observe that, except for there being 
more than the orthodox four ina coroneted barouche, the occupants 
would pass very well for the owners. Women always contrive to 
ape their betters more easily than men. The coachman, however, 
betrays himself, if only by his driving. The horses are not spared 
on these occasions, and have to do more work on a short allow- 
ance of oats than they ever do in the season. Drives to Richmond 
or Greenwich, though in the season they would be causes of serious 
question between master and man, are now cheerfully undertaken ; 
and sometimes a little amateur cabmanship may be done at a rail- 
way station by a prudent groom with a brougham. The maids 
lean out of the bedroom windows with unkempt hair, or improve 
their minds with unlimited novels in the morning, and in the after- 
noon visit the British Museum and the “ Natural Gallery.” South 
Kensington is, however, the favourite scene of such excursions. It 
sounds almost as well to tell “ missus” about, and combines in itself, 
with the pursuit of knowledge, a considerable share of the more 
ordinary pleasures of the public-house. Little parties are made up 
for luncheon in the grill-room after an inspection of the Prince's 
Indian presents or the scientific apparatus. Such innocent festivi- 
ties may be contemplated without displeasure; but you have a 
feeling of pity for your opposite wigibear who is now at Spa, 
when you see his housemaid getting in a piano, and mow that 
to-night his new carpets will be trampled by the many twinkling 
feet of her friends and admirers. 


THE WAGNER PERFORMANCES. 


the old Court town of the Brandenburg princes 
and capital of Upper Franconia, has awoke from its sleep of 
quiet decrepitude to tnd itself famous as the shrine of a new 
cult and object of a popular pilgrimage. Neither super- 
stition nor politics move the devotees who by thousands have 
gathered during the past month within the little town, taxed 
its resources of space and food to the utmost, thronged its 
picturesque streets and pleasant gardens, and wandered among its 
pine-covered hills. Within the ungainly and strictly utilitarian 
shell of the monstrous Wagner Theatre a many-tongued crowd 
has pressed night after night to witness the long-looked-for per- 
formance of Herr Wagner's opus magnum, the Nibelungen-Ring, 
one of the greatest dramatic efforts of modern times, the fruit of a 
very remarkable combination of poetic and executive energies, 
After more than twenty years of laborious persistence in his self- 
chosen mission, he is able to present to the German people their 
national epic, invested with all the power and charm that splendid 
dramatic performance, significant music, and spectacular illusion 
can bestow. 

To few men is it permitted thus to place before the eyes of 
their contemporaries the perfected work of their life, nor would 
Herr Wagner have been thus favoured but for the remarkable 
devotion of the artists and friends whom he has inspired with 
something of his own enthusiasm. The names of the singers and 
musicians, numbering among them many of the most eminent 
German artists of the day, who have offered their voluntary service 
for the fitting production of the Mtbelungen-Ring, deserve perpetual 
record ; while scarcely less admirable has been the activity of the 
working members of the Wagner Univns throughout Europe and 
Ameriea, in the sale of tickets and the like. That intangible element, 
the German Geist, to which Herr Wagner has so often confidently 
appealed, would have been quite unequal to produce a success which 
required not only words but deeds, In the preface to the first 
complete edition of the words of the Rig, put forth in 1863, he 
wrote :—“ The only public which willingly and joyfully accepts 
me requires Deed (die That). This, alas! does not stand in 
my power.” Happily, the “deed” is now accomplished ; though 
what will beits etiects upon the world has yet to be proved. Far- 

ing and important, we need not say, are the results hoped for 
by the ardent believers in the new religion. A whole literature 
has sprung up about the subject ; philosophers, musicians, verse- 
makers, and critics rush into the field; our old friends the 
“ subjective” and “objective” tly like shuttlecocks from side 


to side, and we are assured that in the MNtbelungen-Ring 
lie more mysteries than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Over and above the many gifted men and women whow 
the poet-musician has drawn about him, a summer swarm 
of would-be disciples buzz about the big man, and seek 
notoriety by their frothy and fulsome partisanship. Amid all this 
clatter and vapourizing we can gather a few comparatively distinct 
utterances which purport to indicate the basis on which the so-called 
musical drama of the future is built. One of the chief agents 
in the regeneration of society is held to be the drama, which 
should, we are told, be restored to the place it occupied among 
the Greeks, The spoken word, with its explanatory pantomimic 
action, seeks yet another help in the most living art of modern 
days—namely, music—which one of the professors of the Schopen- 
hauer-Wagner philosophy, Herr Nietzsche, rather cloudily desig- 
nates “ Will in animate and inanimate nature craving a tuneful 
existence (ein ténendes Dascin).” Word and action kept within 
the limits intelligible to the spectator cannot express the full 
force of human passion or aspiration; music carries out the 
dramatic significance and expresses the inexpressible. Professor 
Nietzsche and his fellows soar yet higher stiil into a “ Nirgend- 
heim” of the “Selbst und nicht Selbst,” whither we dare not 
attempt to follow them. Further, the appearances of things 
must be in harmonious relation to the dramatic thought; therefore 
the art of the mechanist and the invention of the stage manager 
must be called into play. Given such an apparatus, esthetic 
and mechanical, dealing with themes of noble import removed 
from the petty, sensuous, and frivolous life of the day, and granted 


certain conditions of time and space favourable to a receptive ~ 


state in the audience, and we have the Wagnerian drama in its 
unity and completeness. The performance of the Mebelungen- 
Ring at Bayreuth is presented to us as the first and typical ex- 
ample of this new social regenerator; and it is regarded by 
Herr Wagner and his followers, not as an autumn fruit, but as 
spring seed for future harvests—not an end attained, but a work 

So much for the theory. We will now pass to the subject 
of the drama, which is to many people equally a riddle. 

“On the edge of the abyss that separates the old world from the 
new there hangs a fair Rainbow-land, which in curious repetitions 
of itself sheds some feeble twilight far into the deeps of the prime- 
val time.” Into the mythic region thus spoken of by Mr. Carlyle, 
where “ lie scattered the earliest thoughts of men,” Herr Wagner 
has penetrated for a theme which shall not be national and German 
only, but a common inheritance of mankind. He has moreover 
not been content with the German versions of the Vébelungen- 
Lied which ‘orty-five years ago aroused the enthusiasm of the Wes¢- 
minster Reviewer, but has gone straight to the old Icelandic heroic 

, the chasms in the earliest manuscript of which are filled 
by the Edda of Snorro Sturleson (1178-1241) and the prose 
Volsunga-saya ; and from these he has taken the chief personages 
and the principal incidents of his drama. The Ring of Might welded 
by Alberich the Dwarf out of the golden treasure stolen from the 
Khine daughters is made the centre pivot on which the story 
turns. Over the possession of this magic circlet the powers of 
light and darkness, the Gods of Walhalla, and the dwellers in the 
nether world, plot and struggle. The curse invoked by Alberich 
upon the holder of the Ring brings about all the tragic events of 
the drama :— 

Wer ihn besitzt 

Den sehre Sorge, 

Und wer ibn nicht hat 

Nage der Neid. 
Wotan, the All-father, who, we must confess, in Wagner’s hands 
is a disappointing divinity—rarely impressive, but rather given to 
small tricks, much philandering with the daughters of men, and 
ungodlike restlessness—brings from Walhalla the curse of the 
Ring. He robs Alberich of it by cratt, then reluctantly parts 
with it to redeem his pledge given to the Giants afner and Fasoit 
for building Walhalla. but no sooner is the Ring out of his hands 
than Wotan covets it again, first for its power-giving magic, and 
afterwards to avert, by its restoration to the Rhine maidens, the 
curse it has brought upon the Gods, Through the love of the twin- 
pair, Siegmund and Sieglinde, children of Wotan by an earthly 
womlai, there is brought into the world Siegfried, the central figure 
of the Nebelungen-Lied, the beloved hero of German folklore. Him 
ere his birth Lriinnhilde, the Walkiire, has blessed in disobedience 
to the All-lather’s commands, after she had previously attempted to 
shelter from punishment the guilty parents. Wotan condemus her 
to a death-sleep on the mountains, surrounded by a guarding 
cirele of fire until this same Siegfried, the hero who “knows no 
fear,’ shall awaken her at once to love as a woman and to the loss, 
with her maidenhood, of her supernatural power. The complicated 
genealogy and general mixture of family relations implied in the 
foregoing narrative are, it is right to say, derived implicitly 
from the old Saga. The fatherly position in which Wotan stands 
both to Siegmund and Briinnhilde has been introduced to simplily 
matters. Siegmund and Sieglinde, according to the Edda, were 
merely children of the race favoured by the Gods, and the Walkiite 
was a Wiinsch, or adopted daughter of Wotan. On the love of 
Briinnhilde and Siegfried, her awaker to love and light, Wotan 
relies for the restoration of the Ring and the averting of the curse ; 
meantime he sits silent and sorrowful in Walhalla awaiting the 
end. Siegfried, leaving as a pledge of fidelity with Briinnhilde the 
magic ring which, in an early stage of the play, he has won from 
Fafner, the dragon-transformed giant, and receiving in return her 
armour and her horse, descends into the world to seek fame and 
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lory at her bidding. But in the hall of the Gibichungs 
e falls a victim to the wiles of Hagen, a son whom Alberich 
has begotten to work his vengeance. After swallowing a draught 
of forgetfulness brewed by Hagen, Siegfried is seized with love for 
Gatrune, the Gibich’s daughter, and wins her at the price of re- 
crossing the fiery circle to obtain, by disguise of the Tarnhelm, his 
own Briinnhilde for wife to King Gunther, Gutrune’s brother. 
Briinnhilde, thus treacherously brought down from her rock as 
Gunther's bride, doubly wronged and deceived, and mad with 
sorrowful wrath, plots with Hagen the murder of Siegfried 
while on a hunting expedition. All comes about as they devise ; 
Siegfried is killed by Hagen with a spear thrust in his back, and 
dies with revived remembrance of Briinnhilde, her name upon his 
lips. The body of the hero is brought home to the Gibichung 
hall, and a tremendous scene follows between the two women 
who claim each to be his wife. Briinnhilde thrusts Gutrune aside 
as but a Buhlerin, and takes her place by the body. She sings a 
wail of love and triumph over her beloved, draws the magic King 
from his finger as the inheritance of his wife, and proclaims to 
the Gods in a passionate prayer the satisfaction of justice and the 
purification of the Ring from its curse. A funeral pile is erected 
on the banks of the river, and Siegfried’s body laid upon it, covered 
with flowers. Briinnhilde tosses a brand into the pyre, and as the 
flames blaze out and fill the back of the stage, she calls for her 
horse, and rushes with it to mount the burning pile, flinging the 
fatal Ring into the Rhine as she goes. The river maidens rise to 
seize their Ring, and Hagen vainly dashing into the waters after it 
is dragged down. Above, the sky opens, and Walhalla is seen in 
flames, the Gods and Heroes ranged in solemn stillness, and Briinn- 
hilde and Siegfried again united. The Rhine rises into the hall, and 
in the midst of falling roof and pillars the curtain drops. Such, in 
baldest outline, is the scheme of the four plays, which are crowded 
by other accessory figures whom we have for clearness sake 
omitted. 
The plot of the whole drama almost defies brief analysis, so 
complicated are its twistings, and so numerous its actors. An 
obvious difficulty is incurred in the lapse of time implied between 
the four divisions. Thus, between the Jheingold and the 
Walkiire, the birth and growth of Briinnhilde, Wotan’s child by 
Erda, have to be accounted for; between the Walkiire and 
Siegfried, some eighteen or twenty years for the boyhood of 
the hero; and again between Siegfried and the Gotterdaim- 
-merung, ® period of blissful union of Briinnhilde and Siegfried, 
-during which he grows to man’s estate. It is true that, though 
parts of one story, the four divisions of the Nibelungen-Ring are 
tour distinct dramas, and four-and-twenty hours’ break in the per- 
formance allows the audience to make a mental adjustment; but the 
scheme implies a quantity of explanatory narrative put into the 
mouths of the principal characters to explain the missing links and 
fill in the gaps. This, dramatically speaking, isa grave fault, and 
not only dramatically, but musically. Under no operatic treatment, 
indeed, save the Wagnerian, could so much monologue be endu- 
rable or intelligible. But the recurrence of the Leitmotiv, the 
- characteristic phrases belonging to each personage and to each im- 
portant event in the story, serve to keep interest intelligently alive 
during the long recitatives, the orchestral accompaniments of which 
add not only an but significance to the so-called unendliche 
Melodie. Apart from this weak point, on which critical fingers will 
not fail to press, the fitness ot the story to dramatic exigencies, 
and the opportunities it offers for scenic effect, are equally re- 
markable. No one who has once seen can lightly forget the 
scene in the first act of the Walkiire where, in the picturesque 
wooden dwelling of Hunding, with its huge ash tree growing up in 
the centre and its walls hung about with skins and tapestries, as 
Siegmund seizes Sieglinde with sudden passion in his arms, the wide 
door of the chamber suddenly flies open and reveals the splendours 
of the spring moon shining upon the green woodlands, and the 
lover bursts into the ecstatic song, ‘ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond.” Again, in Act II., amidst wild rocks, under an angry 
. sky, Siegmund bends in anguish over the fainting Sieglinde, when 
the Walkiire riinnhilde, a stern and beautiful figure in armour 
and scarlet mantle, confronts the pair, and, warning the hero of his 
approaching end, solemnly bids him to sfollow her to Walhalla. 
Siegmund asks if he shall meet there his bride, and, receiving 
for answer, “ Sieglinde sieht Sie*mund dort nicht,” he bids the 
Walkiire greet Walhalla, Wotan, and the Heroes, but follow her 
he not; halte mich fest.” 

The power whic err Wagner displays, especially in the 
Gitterdimmerung, of ‘an yet 
keeping the highest tragic point in suspense, is, we think, 
without precedent on the operatic stage; its counterpart is only 
to be met with in the Greek drama. The Gétterdimmerung 
opens with the mystic weaving and singing of the thrée Norns 
in the twilight between night and dawn, a scene which is 
singularly successful as icturesque and weird effects. After 
their prophecy is ended, their fateful thread broken, and they vanish 
with the cry “Zu End ewiges Wissen,” and the subsequent part- 
ing between Siegfried and Briinnhilde is over, the play is a series 
of climaxes, as may be inferred from the plot. The final scene is 
the most highly pitched in dramatic emotion, and would be beyond 
the power of any actress save such a tragic artist as Frau Materna 
as proved herself. It is no exaggeration to say that her rendering 
of character in this scene, as well as throughout the drama, 
would be alone enough to make a reputation. 

We may take the death of Siegfried in the third act of the 
Goétterdimmerung as @ characteristic example of that unity of 


effect which is a chief feature in the Wagnerian drama. Siegfried, 
having lost the hunting party, comes wandering down among the 
trees over the Rhine. The three maidens rise on the waves, and, 
singing the flowing and playful measure with which they open the 
first scene in the Rheingold, sport in the waters, mock Siegfried in 
order to obtain the Ring from his hand, and, after warning him of his 
fate, float away. The joyous hero winds his horn with the merry 
measure which is his characteristic motif throughout the play, and 
when the hunting party, with Hagen and Gunther, have joined 
him, sits down carelessly, and to pass the time begins telling the 
story of his boyhood. As his song proceeds we hear between him 
and the orchestra one musical reminiscence after another of the 
earlier scenes in the drama. Evening darkens down softly, and 
when Siegfried, smitten by Hagen, sinks lifeless on the ground, 
night has fallen, and, amidst solemn silence of voices and hushed 
movements, the orchestra swings into an heroic funeral march. 
Siegfried’s body is laid upon his shield, the procession forms and 
winds slowly up the hill against the sky, mists float across the 
stage, blotting out the figures one by one, and we become aware of 
the passing of a great soul into a darkness made melodious by his 
presence. 

It may seem almost invidious to single out for praise particular 
names from a body of artists where all, with hardly an exception, 
have proved themselves first-rate. Herr Schlosser, by his com- 
plete and artist-like impersonation of Mime the blacksmith, has 
confirmed the impression made by him as David in the Mezster- 
singer. Terr Vogl throws his fine voice and vivacious action into 
the — of Loge, the Flame God, a kind of Scandinavian Mephi- 
stopheles; it is whispered, by the way, that the actor shows more 
brilliancy than suited the dramatist’s notion of the part. Herren 
Betz and Kégl, as Wotan and Hagen, have the advantage of fine 
voices; but Herr Betz, though evidently possessed ofa real dramatic 

ift, was often wooden when he would fain have been dignified. 
Siegmund Herr Niemann of Berlin showed what a skilled singer 
can do with a voice that has lost its freshness, and a great actor with 
an intelligence that is ever young. Herr Unger of Bayreuth, the 

oung man to whom the important part of Siegfried is entrusted, 
oe much to learn as a singer, but has plenty of voice, plays the 
part with enjoyment, and looks to perfection the strong, joyous, 
simple hero of our nursery tale. Among the ladies, Fraulein 
Schefisky as Sieglinde, Frau Griin as Fricka and the youngest 
Norn, and Frau Jaide as Erda and Walltraute, did well without 
making any remarkable success. The only nonentity was Fraulein 
Amman, who certainly failed to give character to the part of 
Gutrane. On the occasion of the banquet given by Herr Wagner 
to his artists, he spoke with well-merited gratitude of the en- 
thusiasm and ability with which they have rallied round him and 
oy seep his intentions to the public. Such an equally balanced 
cast has indeed never been seen on.any stage; the very choruses 
were sung by trained solo singers. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to speak critically of 
the music of the Nibelungen-Ring. Yet it is impossible not to 
draw attention to one or two points. ‘The invisible band, under 
the conductorship of Herr Richter and the leadership of Herr 
Wilhelmj, and aided by the excellent acoustic properties of the 
building, has proved that the orchestral accompaniment can be 
not merely a study interesting to musicians or a pleasing support 
to the voices, but a musical background, as it were, to the action 
of the drama. Even competent musicians have acknowledged that, 
so marvellously is the pr Ne kept in subordination—only taking 
a prominent part where, like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, it 
has to make its own comments, or to emphasize an emotion beyond 
the power of the actor—they cease to listen to the music as 
music, and are only conscious of its wonder-working influence. 
On repeated hearing of the opera it is easier to appreciate the 
mastery with which the composer, after starting in the Rhetngold 
with comparatively simple motives and easily understood harmony, 
gathers richness of theme and fuller treatment as the web of the 
dramatic action becomes more complicated, till in the Gétterdém- 
merung he overwhelms us with an intricate interweaving of one 
Leitmotiv in and over the other, treated with the utmost splendour 
of orchestration. 

The ideal of the “ musical drama of the future” is unity, and 
its fulfilment has been proved to be an exceptional possibility by 
the performance of Herr Wagner's Nibelungen-Ring at Bayreuth ; 
but under what circumstances? Here is a theatre built for the 
purpose, with a stage more than equal in height and depth to the 
auditorium, a complex and perfected stage-machinery, a picked 
orchestra of a hundred and sixty musicians and a first-rate con- 
ductor, and a picked cast of singers who have been studying their 
parts for two years—above all, with a single head over all, who is 
composer, author, teacher, manager, knowing everything and ruling 
every one. That such a combination can ever be found again, that 
an initiative has been given to the modern drama which will be 
followed up by a new school of artists simply intent on the per- 
fection of their art, may be but a dream, Itis, at any rate, a 
noble and earnest one, ; 


THE HARVEST. 


HE ingathering of the grain crops of all kinds, maize excepted, 
may now be looked upon as substantially accomplished in the 
Northern hemisphere, and an amount of information as to their 
yield has been published sufficient to enable the public to form a 
tolerably accurate judgment as to their quantities and values, A 
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greater contrast could not well exist than is afforded by a com- 
parison of the weather during last fae and this year. In 1875 
the character of the summer was decidedly wet; in 1876 the 
summer has been marked by exceptional heat. The hay 
pe. of 1875 was very large in bulk, but very poor in 
quality, and very much spoiled in making; in 1876 the crop is 
very small, of excellent quality, and put together with- 
out any damage from rain. In 1875 the pastures never lost their 
bright green colour, though it is said that the grass did not contain 
much nutriment. This year the pastures have been perfectl 
brown, and have not afforded any keep either good or had. n 
1875 the root crops were very heavy, with most abundant foliage, 
and there were no idges to cover. This year partridges are 
innumerable, and there is no cover for them. Last year, because 
there was a wet July and August, ee in England expected, and 
were reconciled to, a poor corn harvest. This year, according 
to the popular view, because there has been one of the hottest 
summers of the century, the corn harvest was to be exceedingly 
abundant. And yet, so far as wheat is concerned—and it is of 
wheat that every one thinks when the harvest is spoken of—it 
ae to be extremely doubtful whether, if the acreage and 
e yield are taken into account, there is any good reason to 
believe the English crop of 1876 to be larger in quantity than 
that of 1875. A month ago, before the results had been tested 
by threshing, any one who had asserted that the crop would 
turn out to be a poor one would have been laughed to scorn. 
The present sen atfords another instance of the curiously foolish 
way in which people, even those whose business it is to be skilled 
in such matters, notwithstanding innumerable experiences of its 
fallacy, will adopt the belief that a few weeks of warm weather 
or of broiling sun during our short summers will inevitably pro- 
duce fine and beautiful crops; while they as persistently hold that 
rain in summer or at harvest time must not only spoil, but diminish 
the yield. It cannot therefore be too often repeated that sun- 
shine, when the grain is maturing, has no influence in the way of 
increasing the yield, any more than rain at the approach of harvest 
has in diminishing it, provided always that it is not sufficiently 
violent to break down the stalks which carry the corn, and thus 
prevent the flow of sap. Plants of all kinds, to yield their pro- 
duce in perfection, should make their growth gradually, vigorously, 
and steadily, without unnatural rapidity and without check; and 
any interference with this regular progress has its results either in 
a diminished quantity or a deterioration in the quality of the crop. 
The history of the wheat plant sown last autumn illustrates this 
statement. As will be remembered, the autumn and early winter 
were distinguished by an exceptional rainfall which saturated the 
soil. The wetness of the land was so excessive that in many cases 
the seed was rotted, and fields had to be re-sown. The wet 
season had its effect in bringing up a weakly and flabby wheat 
my which for its prosperity urgently needed a genial spring. It 
ad, however, to encounter severe, long-continued, and late frosts, 
and the struggle for bare life was a hard one. The fields, instead 
of a dark rich green, had a pale yellowish colour. There was no 
vigour in the roots to throw up new stalks to bear in due time their 
additional burden of ripe and golden grain ; the struggle was forexist- 
ence. Thus we learn as the result from all sides, that the number 
of sheaves (or, in other words, of stems) at the harvest was small; 
clearly the deticiency of the number is to be traced to the weak- 
ness of the plant in the spring, and the small encouragement it met 
with in the way of weather. Next comes the question, whether 
all the heads carried on the existing stems brought to maturity a 
full burden of good corn. It might have been expected that, under 
the influence of the warm summer—and it is said that in this lati- 
tude the weather cannot be too warm for the wheat plant—every 
ear would have been perfect. But as the accounts from various 
of the country state almost universally that the ears are more 
or less defective, and that they do not contain the full number of 
perfect corns, it is clear that the long-continued frosts must have 
ae the already formed ears. Of the quality of the grain, and 
of its dryness, however, there is but one account. which fortu- 
nately is that in these respects the wheat of 1876 is as nearly as 
possible perfect. It is in this particular, then, that sunshine in 
tummer has its chief influence, and in this particular only— 
namely, that it brings to complete perfection the grain which the 
plant may have produced; but, hotly as the sun may shine—and 
there can be no dispute as to the heat which has reached the earth's 
surface this year—it cannot repair damage done to the tender plant 
in the early s of its growth by an inclement winter or spring ; 
it cannot, and does not, increase the yield of the ear of corn by a 
— berry. On the other hand, if the progress of the plant up 
to blooming time should have been healthy, if the weather at 
blooming time should have been propitious, if the berries should, 
though immature, have been completely developed, the absence of 
sun will not then affect the quantity of the crop; but the lack of 
heat will most materially atiect the quality of the produce and 
retard the period when it can be consumed. This was just the 
case in 1875, when large quantities of grain could not be brought 
to market until late in the season. It is impossible as yet to 
determine, with anything like approximate accuracy, what 
has been the yield per acre in the United Kingdom this 
year. Every one appears to have been deceived by appear- 
ances, and disappointment is general. There is little doubt 
that the reports of the og ag correspondents of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette would have been less favourable had they been 
written now instead of three weeks ago. But even then only 


139 of them believed in an average yield, 36 in a yield over an 
average, and 117 placed the crop at below an average. Many skilled 
observers have published their opinions, and, with some variation, 
there seems to be a general admission that the yield of wheat per 
acre is at least 10 per cent. under an average. This, however, is 
compensated for to some extent by the superior quality and weight 
of the grain. We shall have no certain information as to the 
number of acres under the crop until the Agricultural Returns 
shall have been published, but here again authorities agree in 
placing the deficiency of acreage at from 10 to 15 per cent. If 
these estimates turn out to be exact, it follows that 1876 will 
—_ given us a very small crop of wheat of exceptionally good 
ity. 
7 Such a conclusion even a few years ago would have been likely to 
produce excitement and alarm, as being in itself a demonstration 
that we should have to face high prices for bread. But the cereal 
year just ended has taught us the lesson that, even with a very bad 
crop of wheat, England can obtain all that she wants to supple- 
ment it without being forced to pay high prices for the 
supply. It is the fact—the hitherto unprecedented and incredible 
fact—that, after the bad, the very bad, wheat crop in Eng- 
land of 1875, the year closes at lower prices than those at 
which it began, and with a large surplus stock in our grana- 
ries. The imports of wheat have reached the immense total of 
about fourteen million quarters, and this enormous quantity has 
been purchased at rates below, perhaps 7s. or 8s. per quarter below, 
the average value of the last ten years. And this was accomplished 
in a year when the crop of the world was not exceptionally good. 
Russia indeed, formerly our chief purveyor of grain, had but a poor 
crop. In these days, however, we are no longer dependent on the 
produce of any one or two countries. There is not a country in the 
world where wheat can be grown that does not contribute more or 
less regularly its quota to our supplies. Countries which a few 
ears ago did not appear in the list as shippers of grain now make 
ita staple article of trade. The development of steam communi- 
cation by land and water has stimulated the cultivation of grain 
in very distant regions, and dry grain can be transported without 
damage from any part of the world. We believe that even within 
the last twenty years our Australian colonies imported flour regu- 
larly. Now they send us considerable quantities both of wheat 
and of tiour. India, since the opening of the Suez Canal has 
cheapened and quickened the transit, sends us annually many thou- 
sands of tons of wheat. The names of Persia, and even of Japan, 
are not unknown to Mark Lane. Chili has become a constant and 
large shipper, and California has become as famous for its wheat 
as it was for its gold. Immense regions in the United States that 
have their outlet on the Eastern seaboard have been brought under 
cultivation faster by far than the population of consumers has 
arisen, and overwhelm our markets with their produce. It was, 
we believe, an American, Mr. Delmar, who three or four years ago 
put together elaborate statistics to show that the world was pro- 
ooung more bread than it could eat, and warned his countrymen 
that the fault of over-production was chiefly attributable to the 
United States, and endeavoured to convince them that greater 
attention should be turned to other industries than corn-growing. 
Whatever effect his arguments may have had on the farmers of 
America—and, to judge trom the enormous annual surplus for dis- 
posal, they could have made little or no impression—the stern 
argument of annual losses has convinced our own corn-growing 
farmers that they cannot compete with pin ong If in years of 
good crops and moderate prices they can but just live and pay 
their way, it is evident that with small crops to be sold at low 
prices ruin is certain. Take, for instance, last year. Farmers re- 
ceived for a miserably small crop a price at the rate of about eight 
shillings per quarter below the average price of the past ten years. 
Their losses must have been severe, aggravated as they were by a 
dear labour market and a protracted harvest time. It need be 
no matter for surprise that corn farms are at a discount, and that 
it is difficult to get tenants for them even at a substantial reduc- 
tion in rent. We must expect to see a steady decline in the 
acreage under wheat, and that our farmers will apply themselves 
to the production of meat, butter, cheese, and the grain for which 
our soil and climate appear to be especially udapted—namely, 
malting barley. If the production of wheat in this country de- 
creases year by year, and if the population steadily increases, larger 
importations will be required. There is not the slightest reason to 
anticipate any difficulty in obtaining what we want at moderate 
prices, unless there should be, which is most improbable, a simul- 
taneous failure of the crop all over the world. ‘Ihe reflection that 
ten years ago, on the occasion of a bad crop at home, it was 
thought almost impossible to purchase nine or ten million quarters 
of wheat from abroad even at a high price, and that now our im- 
ports for the last four years have averaged some twelve and a half 
millionsof quarters, may reassure us on that point. It is evident from 
these tigures that the consumption of the population per head has 
much increased. Indeed Dr. Johnson’s detinition of oats—‘‘a 
my which in England is generally given to horses, but in Scot- 
d supports the people’’—has almost lost its point ; for in Scot- 
land, as well as in the North of England and in Ireland, the people 
are now in the main bread-eaters. Even if the consumption 
should still further increase, there is every reason to believe that 
We may continue to enjoy our loaf at a moderate price. 
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THE EASY-GOING TOURIST. 


es pace at which modern society moves, the stress of work 
and pleasure crowded into the flying hours, and the conse- 
quent feverish excitement in which so many people live, naturally 
produce a degree of exhaustion which renders a holiday indis- 
pensable ; but unfortunately it would seem that there are not very 
many people who know how to spend a holiday rationally, so as to 
get the greatest amount of good out of it in the way of restored 
health and vigour. Indeed it may be doubted whether a holiday 
does not in many cases do more harm than good. Nothing 1s 
more common than to hear of people coming home from one quite 
tired and worn out, having pe ves themselves up by their absurd 
exertions. Instead of getting a rest, they have merely increased 
their sense of fatigue. They have taken a long tour, trying to see 
as many places as possible, and to nrake the most of their time; 
have been subjected to frequent changes of climate and diet, and 
to the perpetual troubles and worries of a continuous journey ; and 
find themselves worked up into a nervous and irritable state of mind. 
The impressions of one place jostle those of other places, and they 
efface each other, the result being a feeling of dazed bewilderment 
rather than of agreeable recollection. The great object of a holi- 
day ought to be rest—not of course the rest of mere inactive repose, 
but that which comes from the exercise of the faculties in a moderate 
and wholesome way. The aim should be to keep the mind in a quiet, 
gently stimulated condition, and free from excitement and fatigue ; 
and this is quite compatible with movement and variety of scene. We 
have been very much struck by an example of this kind of recrea- 
tion which is given in a little book which has lately been published 
(Holidays in Tyrol, by Walter White. Chapman and Hall), and 
which is worth reading, not only as an account of an interesting and 
romantic region, but chiefly as an illustration of the amount of 
pleasure and refreshment which may be obtained from a holiday 
— in a simple, easy-going way, without strain or weariness. 
he writer warns us in his preface that no perilous or exciting 
adventures are to be found in his narrative; there is no snow, 
except on distant summits, and exploits above the snow-line are 
beyond his range. He has wandered much quite alone, and in wild 
and solitary places, but has never encountered any danger. Once, 
indeed, he met three snakes in a forest, but they seemed glad to 
wriggle themselves quickly into a hiding-place. Mr. White's 
system of travelling did not consist in hurrying through a 
country as fast as steam would carry him; he used the facilities 
of the railway in a leisurely manner. Thus, on his way into 
1, he did not, as we suspect most tourists do, rush past 
ufstein, but made a pause there, and found plenty to amuse and 
interest him in the woods and hills around, and the relics of 
the past. Among other things, he discovered the existence 
of a Verschinerungsverein, or Embellishment Society, which 
kindly looks after the paths to picturesque spots of the neigh- 
bourhood, and sets up way-marks for the benefit of visitors. It 
might be wished that this kind of institution were extended. 
At Innspruck our unambitious tourist finds it “pleasant walking 
on soft grass among the scattered firs,’ and is satistied with a 
distant view of the mountains. His notions as to the advantage of 
taking things quietly are illustrated by the approbation he bestows 
onAustrianengineering. Inspeaking of theentrance tothe Faiserthal, 
where the course of the railway is interrupted by a great hollow, he 
remarks that an English engineer would probably have built a bridge 
at enormous cost, to cross from one side to the other; but the 
Austrian prefers to evade the difficulty by turning up an adjacent 
valley, crossing its upper end by a curving tunnel, and creeping 
gradually upward on the oppositeside. Accordingly he sets down 
the remark of an Englishman who said to him, “ I don’t think much 
of Austrian engineers; they have no dash,” as very foolish. This, 
however, is a question to which there are two sides, and we are 
afraid Austrian engineering does rather lean to the side of want 
ofdash. But, as regards travelling for pleasure, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. White is right as to keeping, as far as possible, 
to a smooth and level course. 

A good deal must of course depend in the case of the easygoing 
tourist on his personal temperament ; and it may be supposed that 
the writer we have taken as an example is perhaps exceptionally 
endowed with the neeessary qualities of patience, good-humour, 
and genial satisfaction with whatever happens. When he notices 
that the rickety messaggeria that clatters forth from Pieve for 
the northern journey contrasts unfavourably with the respect- 
able vehicle which had brought him there, he at once finds 
consoiation in the reflection that at least the country to be 
traversed was “ neither so confined nor so severe of aspect ” as that 
he travelled the day before, and that “ breadth and cultivation had 
a softening effect.” Again, “ waiting is not wearisome when great 
landscapes salute the eye”; and the dulness and the ups and downs of 
a hilly road are made light of on the ground that “it is one of the 
charms of a mountain road that it is always rising or falling, or 
turning hither and thither to the advantage of the traveller, who 
thereby lights upon surprises, and finds many scenes in a single 
landscape.” Elsewhere the writer exclaims, “To wake on a bright 
—a that you have nothing to do but see new sights 
and be happy, isa privilege worth a thousand miles of travel.” 
It is this simple contentment and readiness to make the best of 
things which make the essential feature of the tourist whose settled 
mood protects him beforehand from the little annoyances and in- 
conveniences of the journey. Our tourist has also the important 
faculty of being lazy when he likes. “ Reasonable laziness,” he 
says, “is said to be one of the elements of longevity, A quiet 


holiday should therefore prove more invigorating than a noisy 
holiday. My own experience is distinctly in favour of lazi- 
ness. I can lie supine under a tree for half a day at a stretch 
looking up at the flecks of blue among the branches, with my 
hands under my head. Or I can take an hour’s bath of sunshine, 
and verify the doctrine that heat and life are the same. Or, lying 
prone by a waterfall, I can fancy that the minutes glide away as 
swiftly as the foam.” Here is another characteristic touch :— 
“There are now many places in Trent where beer may be drunk. 
One of the pleasantest is across the river at Pié di Costello, where, 
on a terrace at the foot of a great cliff, you may sit under green 
leaves, with a drip and plash of a spring in your ears, and enjoy 
the prospect of the city, with its garden slopes and background of 
hills.” Thereisnothing gross about beer quatfed under such picturesque 
surroundings, the mind dwelling on the beauty of the landscape, 
while the liquor is not thought of at all, except vaguely as a sooth- 
ing influence. Another important feature in a tourist of this type 
is a capacity for friendly talk, and an interest in common things; 
and both these Mr. White seems to possess ina high degree. He 
chats with all he meets—fellow-travellers, peasants, landlords and 
landladies, kellners and kellnerinns, old and young, and does not 
despise the smallest gossip. Sitting by the hearth,” he remaris, 
“ adds to one’s experiences.” 

It is this happy disposition which gives zest to such a holiday 
—stupid and uneventiul as some people might think it—as that 
which may be spent at places like Klobenstein or Paneveggio in 
South Tyrol. Klobenstein is a little village on the edge of a high 
table-land. The dining-room of the hotel opens ona spacious baleony, 
or, as the landlord calls it, “ Terrass,” overlooking the picturesque 
Village and a fine stretch of country. “ Foliage is abundant, relieved 
by patches and lines of tir about the pastures, fields, and gardens. 
Among the trees white walls, grey roofs, black roofs, red roots, green 
and yellow shutters, and yellow corner dressings produce a pretty 
effect; and the great mountain prospect is always seen in the dis- 
tance.” Then there is “a delightful mount just behind the hotel, 
shaded by beeches, and with seats and tables conveniently placed.” 
It is private property, but is open to visitors. The fare at Kloben- 
stein—soup, boiled beef, sauer-kraut, hare, potatoes, salad, sponge 
pudding, and dessert of green figs, or perhaps rice, sprinkled with 
chopped beans, pickled beet, stewed plums, and so on—is homely, 
but abundant and substantial, and, to any one taking a reasonable 
amount of exercise in the freshening hill air, attractive enough, 
There seem to have been pleasant wallis in all directions, though, 
here again, the disposition to see things in an agreeable light goes for 
much. Mr. White, for instance, tells, as a good discovery, that at 
Klobenstein “a pathway in front of the post-office, and a lane at 
the rear, scarcely noticeable, are well worth notice.” This does 
not seem to promise much, but we find that :—‘ By the path- 
way you approach the wooded hill which on one side siopes 
down to the Lengmoos pond; the other offers a broad stretch of 
leafy shade. Paths winding through the copse and under the 
trees at different levels attract you pleasantly onwards into 
thickets, glades, and airy clearings, and here and there into solemn 
solitudes.” Anything will make romance if you are in the mood 
for it. “In one of those solitudes,’ says the writer, “we saw a 
man with a gun sitting as still as a stone.” He was only, how- 
ever, a prosaic fellow who had been watching there for two hours,. 
and had shot a hare, and hoped to start another. But the 
first sight of him might have suggested a desperate deed. Then, 
there were the evenings:—“ What a privilege to sit on the 
terrace and watch the lightning! Now here, now there, a land- 
scape flashed into sight, and 2s suddenly disappeared. At times a 
single summit caught the vivid glow, aud because of the nether 
gloom, seemed lifted a thousand teet above its usual height; or a 
clump of trees showed for an instant their dark stems and maze of 
branches against a distant illumination. And ever and anon the 
vast canopy overhead quivered as with fire struggling to break 
loose.” Or here is another picture:—“ A purplish black gloom, 
dense and ominous, gathering in the North, and creeping down 
the valley. Presently jagged strealis of lightning, and thunder 
crashed, rolling in awiul echoes, A real mountain-stofm was. 
coming, and far away a church bell was heard pealing a note of 
warning and weakness. Then another and another sounding ever 
nearer, marking the progress of the storm, until the bells 
of Lengmoos and Kiobenstein mingled their clangour with 
tush and roar of thunder and rain.” Another time snow fell and 
the landscape assumed a new and dazzling aspect. To Paneveggio. 
Mr. White wasattracted by tinding the inu mentioned disparagingly 
in a guide-book. The house is an old one, built towards the end 
of the seventeenth century as a refuge for travellers crossing the 
pass; one of the square, whitewashed, shingle-rooted houses of the 
country, with stone passages and rough accommodation ; but it 
stands 5,160 feet above the sea, in a glorious situation, and has 
good water and wholesome food. ‘The beds, tilled with maize 
leaves, were sulliciently soft and clean, and each room contained @ 
Jarge earthenware stove in case of sudden cold. “As a prelimi- 
nary to wider excursions,” says Mr. White, “I inspected the 
house, the chapel, the dairy, the barn, and the saw-mill.” It is in 
sentences like these that we are reminded of the old story of eyes 
and no eyes. A man who can find interest in the common things 
around him in this way can never be dull, and the habit surely ought 
to be cultivated. Except fortheinmatesot thehouse, there wasaimost 
complete solitude in this spot, but the forest and the mountains 
made good company. “To walk through such scenery as this,” 
Mr. White sums up, “ona good and level road, is an enjoyment 
which any one talking a quiet holiday will know how to appreciate.” 
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Unfortunately there has lately been innovation at this happy spot. 
Saw-mills have been erected, and the solitude broken in upon; 
but still charms enough remain to deserve a visit. 

We have taken only a scrap or two from this interesting narra- 
tive, but enough to show the character of the tour. It is im- 
possible to imagine a greater contrast between a holiday spent in 
this quiet, healthy way, with pure air and simple food, nothing 
to agitate or disturb, and a constant supply of interest in the people 
and scenery of the road or halting-place, and the fatiguing and 
barren chase of the ordinary tourist over the beaten tracks of 
Europe, fretted by stuffy hotels and the mob of equally jaded and 
dejected travellers. 


LLANTHONY. 


VERY one knows that the Cistercian monks, whether of set 
urposg or through a happy accident, always placed them- 
selves in the most picturesque parts of our island. Monks needed 
wood and water ; Gistoreian monks needed special retirement from 
the common abodes of men, We should hardly have looked for 
any other order in a solitary vale fenced in by lofty hills which in 
Southern Britain rank as mountains. Yet in two very remote 
times, in the twelfth century and the nineteenth, this very obvious 
rule of monastic propriety seems to have passed out of sight. 
Brother Ignatius, O.S.B., has picked out the upper part of the vale 
of Llanthony for a settlement of the new Benedictines, the 
Benedictines who, contrary to the principles laid down in the 
Hundredth Psalm, have contrived to make themselves. One may 
doubt whether Brother Ignatius had any real notion of the his- 
tory of the order to which he claimed to belong, or whether he 
had any perception of the difference between Benedictine and 
Cistercian sites. But it is odd that the mistake should really have 
been only a repetition of a mistake made many ages earlier. 
The original founder of Llanthony could not well have planted 
Cistercians there, as his foundation in 1108 was before the be- 
ginning of the + Cistercian movement which created Tintern 
and Neath as well as the abbeys of Yorkshire. But the Bene- 
dictines themselves would hardly have been more out of place than 
the Austin canons, whom, about 1108, Hugh of Lacy planted in 
the heart of the Black Mountains. The Austin canons, an order 
which may be called intermediate between the seculars and the 
stricter regulars, were often placed in towns, witness Bristol and 
Carlisle, and seldom in such utter solitude as that of Llanthony. 
The Austin canons themselves seem to have been of the same mind. 
Less than thirty years after their beginning, in 1136, they found 
the life in the mountain valley did not suit them. ‘hey procured 
a transfer of the house to a site outside the walls of Gloucester, 
which better suited their notions of civilized life. There arose the 
monastery of Llanthony the Second, while Llanthony the First still 
remained among the hills, but became a secondary, if not a sub- 
ordinate, house. 

There is something very singular in this transfer of the monas- 
tery to so ta distance. The special reason assigned is one of 
historical importance. Llanthony the First was founded in the 
days of the Lion of Justice, and, while he ruled, even the wild 
Britons were kept in some kind of order. He was hardly in his 
grave before their incursions again, and the canons of Llan- 
thony were among the first to suffer. But, besides this, it is plain 
that they did not like the place itself. How should they? The 
first set of canons were brought to Llanthony from the priory of 
St. Botolf outside the walls of Colchester. The change must have 
been frightful. We must remember that they would have no 
feeling of the picturesque, no admiration for the scenery of the 
mountain valley. Perhaps even now a man who was obliged 
always to live at Llanthony might admire the scenery less than 
one who visits it only now and then. But in those days a transfer 
from Colchester to Llanthony must have been a banishment which 
would ‘make any Austin canon of them shudder. When the 
brotherhood had moved to Gloucester, the historian of the house 
draws an elaborate contrast between the position of Llanthony the 
First and that of Llanthony the Second. The comfortable Glou- 
2ester site was much more to his mind. Yet the valley is not 
barren ; it has rich pastures enough; but we may believe that the 
very presence of the hills, which to us is the chief charm of the 
spot, was to them a matter of horror, Anyhow, Llanthony the 

ond became more popular than Llanthony the First. It also 
became much richer. But of Llanthony the Second but little is 
left, and of the church nothing at all. At Llanthony the First 
enough remains both of the church and the other buildings to 
form a most instructive study of architectural style and monastic 
arrangement. 

There is also another singular point in the transfer—namely, 
the removal of the name to a place where it was so utterly without 
meaning. There are, of course, many other instances of the 
transfer of monasteries, and indeed of the transfer of names. But 
it would perhaps be hard to find another case of the transfer of a 
name to a place where it was so grotesquely inappropriate. Llan- 
thony is not, as many people seem to think, the church of St. 
Anthony. It is a contraction of Llanddewi-nant-Honddi—that 
is to say, the church of David in the vale of the Hondda. The 
vale of the Hondda is a deep mountain valley, in which the older 
Llanthony stands, with the stream of the Honddi rushing along 
itto find its way into the Usk, the “ Welsh Axe” of our fore- 

name was indeed descriptive. Yet, after all, | 


it was, even in its beginning, @ delusion. Llanddewi-nant-Honddii 


was not in truth a Llanddewi at all. It is said to have taken its 
name from an earlier chapel of St. David which the canons found 
standing there; it is certain that their own church was dedicated 
to St. John Baptist. The transfer to Gloucester made the rest 
of the name meaningless. At.Gloucester, by the banks of the 
Severn, there was no Hondda and no vale—none, at least, in the 
same sense as the narrow glen through which the mountain 
torrent makes it way. Either the name must have conveyed but 
little meaning to those who inhabited the place called by it, or else 
they must have had a deeper affection for the name than would 
have seemed from their eagerness to quit the place. Anyhow, a 
new Llanthony, a new church of David in the vale of Hondda, 
arose far away from the vale of Hondda, this time bearing the 
— neither of St. David nor of St. John, but of Our 


The history of the two monasteries after the removal to 
Gloucester in 1136 is very obscure. The Gloucester Llanthony 
was designed to be merely a cell; but, as we have seen, it 
grew into a distinct house. But Llanthony the First, though much 
poorer than Llanthony the Second, still went on. It does 
not seem, as some have thought, to have become in turn a 
cell to its own child. There is a document of Edward the Fourth’s 
reign uniting the two Llanthonies, but it would seem not to have 
taken effect, as they were distinct houses with distinct properties 
at the Dissolution. Anyhow, it is the elder Llanthony which now 
survives in its old place among the mountains. The church takes 
its place in the series of the great churches of South Wales, being 
clearly intermediate between the nave of St. David's and the nave 
of Llandaff. It supplies one of the best examples of the transition. 
The pointed arch has come in in all the main constructive arches, 
but it is only in the west front that it becomes predominant in the 
smaller decorative arches as well. The work is just what suits a 
great church in such a position. Every detail is good and well 
finished ; but there is a stern simplicity, a casting aside of all need- 
less ornament, which seems thoroughly in place in the church and 
the dwelling of men who had of their own free will chosen the 
wilderness as their home. St. David’sis plain without, because, 
where it stands, external adornment would have been carved only to 
crumble away. But then, as becomes the head church of a great 
diocese, St. David’s makes up for its plainness without by lavish 
gorgeousness within. Llanthony, on the other hand, though its 
design is clearly to some extent modelled on that of St. David's, 
does not reproduce any of the rich ornament of the mother church, 
and affects altogether different proportions. The nave arches of 
St. David's are round, and of remarkable width; those of Llan- 
thony are pointed, and much narrower, having an arcade of eight 
in a length a little shorter than that which at St. David's is filled 
by six. The plainness of the pillars, most of them without 
capitals, is striking, but the eflect is good throughout. The 
short eastern limb, much shorter than that of St. David's 
even in its first estate, has never, like St. David’s, grown 
out into eastern chapels, so that the whole length of Llan- 
thony is very much smaller than that of the mother-church. And 
again, while St. David’s has gone through changes at every date 
and in every style, few minsters could have been so little changed 
as Llanthony between the foundation and the Dissolution. No 
innovation seems to have happened beyond the insertion of a large 
east window, and a recasting of the side chapels, exactly answer- 
that of St. David’s. 

e said that Llanthony filled a place intermediate between 
St. David's and Llandaff, but it is much less easy to compare it 
with Llandaff than with St. David's. A comparison can be one 
only of architectural detail, for the peculiar outline of Llandaff, its 
lack of transepts, and central tower, puts it out of all comparison 
as regards general efiect. As far as this last goes, the outline of 
Llanthony, with its three towers, was far more ambitious than 
that of either of the two episcopal churches. But as regards archi- 
tectural style, as Llanthony, with all its severity, is an advance on 
St. David’s, so Llandaff is a further advance on Llanthony. Each 
marks a stage in the great change by which the pointed arch and 
its appropriate ornaments supplanted the round arch and its appro- 
priate ornaments. At St. David’s—we speak of the nave—the 
round arch is dominant, though the pointed arch is coming in. 
At Llandaff the pointed arch is dominant, though the round arch 
is not quite forgotten. At Llanthony we see the two ina moment 
of equal struggle. Yet, with all this, there is a likeness of work and — 
feeling which ‘binds the three churches together, as if they were the 
work of a single architect, or a single school of architects gradu- 
ally feeling their way towards successive stages of development. 
A more instructive study in the history of art can hardly be found 
than that which is supplied by the gradual changes of style to be 
traced in the three best preserved among the great churches of 
South Wales. 

Of the church of Llanthony the remains are very extensive. In 
fact, though we cannot say that it is so perfect as some other 
monastic ruins, there is enough to make out every essential feature. 
But much more was standing, even within living memory. 
Old prints show much more both of the west front and of the 
central tower than is now standing, and the southern arches of the 
nave fell only about forty years ago. The remains of the monastic 
buildings are considerable. The chapter-house remains, though 
broken down, and there are signs lett of the substructure of the 
refectory. The building which immediately joins the south- 
western tower, and indeed the south-western tower itseli’, are made 
partly into a iarmhouse, partly into a smallinn, where the traveller 
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who does not need very splendid accommodation may pass a day 
or two while examining the priory and its neighbourhood. And 
among the monastic buildings stands the small parish church, 
seemingly cceval with the priory. Its existence appears to have 
puzzled some of the earlier visitors to Llanthony, and indeed some 
of its earlier historians. They seem not to have understood how 
a parish church could be needed in sucha place. But the very 
existence of the monastery implied the presence of a certain lay 
population, and the only choice was either the creation of a dis- 
tinct parish church or the division of the minster itself between 
the parishioners and the canons. In sucha place as Llanthony, 
where the canons must always have had everything their own 
ways it was not likely that the latter course should be chosen. 

the modern history of Llanthony, besides the grotesque appa- 
rition of Brother Ignatius in its neighbourhood, it must not be 
forgotten how large and how singular a part the spot plays in the 
history of the poet Landor. Llanthony seems to have had a way of 
coming before the world by fits and starts. One fit or startin the 
last days of the twelfth century gave us one of the most instruc- 
tive pieces of ecclesiastical architecture that we have, and placed 
perhaps in a more remarkable site than any other in our island. 


SILVER. 
HEN Sir W. Muir prepared the Indian Budget last March, 


he described the depreciation of silver as the most serious 
danger to which the finances of India had for a long period been 
exposed, not even excepting war and famine. It may well be 
imagined that a Minister who could use language such as this in a 
solemn State document would not be disposed to underestimate 
the probable eifects of the depreciation on the finances of which he 
had charge; and yet we learn by the last mail from India that in 
the first four months of the financial year the loss has exceeded the 
estimate by as much as 134,000/. Were the depreciation to con- 
tinue at the same rate as during those four months, the Finance 
Minister's estimate of loss would be found at the end of the year 
400,000/. too little, and the total loss would be considerably more 
than 2,000,000/. That is to say, this large sum would be taken 


out of the pockets of the Indian taxpayers, and yet nobody would | 


be the richer for it. And the loss to the Government is only 
a small part of the total loss, Every European in India who 
is in receipt of an income suffers. Either he has a wife and chil- 
dren at home for the sake of health and education, ora mother and 
sisters dependent on him for support, or he sends to England his 
earnings for investment. In any case, he loses in the same propor- 
tion as the Government. Nor is it merely the residents in India 
who lose. Retired Anglo-Indians who have invested in India, the 
owners of tea, coffee, indigo, and cotton plantations, shareholders 
in railways, and so on, all alike find their incomes reduced by the 
mere fall in the value of silver. It is little wonder, therefore, that 
the anxieties of the Government should have increased, and 
should have induced it to issue that Circular enjoining 
economy on all subordinates which excited so much attention at 
the beginning of last month. But since then the course of the 
silver market has suddenly changed. Up to the beginning of last 
year the fall in silver was very slight. Throughout 1875, how- 
ever, it went on at an accelerated rate. But it was during the first 
seven months of the present year that it attained a really alarming 
progress. At the beginning of August the downward movement 
was suddenly stopped, and soon a rise set in. It was checked for 
a moment by an extraordinary issue of Secretary of State's bills. But 
it began again immediately. And now the recovery is almost 12 
per cent. trom the lowest point touched in July. The important 
question arises, is this reaction permanent? Mr. Bagehot has con- 
tended all along that the depreciation was largely due to panic, 
and consequently that a rise was to be expected. M. Léon Say, 
the French Minister of Finance, without being so positive, seems 
to incline to the same view. For in the French Chamber he in- 
sisted on the distinction between depreciation and fluctuation, 
which would appear to indicate a disposition to regard the move- 
ment in silver, not as a permanent depreciation, but as a temporary 
fluctuation. Mr. Goschen carefully guards himself from giving an 
opinion. But Sir W. Muir evidentiy takes a most gloomy view. 
Our own Government at home muintains an expectant attitude ; 
* and the United States Congress has just created a Commission to 
study the question. The views of the German Government are 
not clearly known; but, as it withholds the silver it has 
for sale, it must apparently cherish a hope that matters will not 
get worse. Thus, it will be seen, very little is to be learnt from 
the authorities, who are in as much doubt as the rest of the world; 
and it may be of interest, therefore, to inquire for ourselves what 
are the causes tending to influence the value of silver. 

The causes of the depreciation have been so fully elucidated by 
Mr. Goschen’s Report that we may assume our readers to be 
familiar with them. They are the increased production of the 
American mines, the demonetization of silver in Germany, the 
diminished demand for silver in commercial countries owing to 
the suspension of specie payments by so many of them, the re- 
strictions on the cvinage of silver by the countries of the Latin 
Union, and the diminished demand from the Kast. Of these causes 
perhaps the demonetization in Germany has had the greatest 
immediate eflect. The position of Germany is such that a measure 
so novel as the total change of her currency at the close of a great 
war was calculated to impress the popular imagination ; and then 


the sum which Germany was supposed to have to sell was believed 
to be immense. It is to be observed, however, that in its most 
potent form demonetization is a temporary process ; however pro- 
tracted, it must some time or other come toanend. Nevertheless it 
is to be borne in mind that it will have one permanent result. It 
leaves Germany a purchaser of gold, instead of, as formerly, of silver. 
The increased production of the Nevada mines is a matter more 
difficult to deal with. When Mr. Goschen drew up his Report, these 
mines were believed to be unprecedentedly rich. Since then 
there has been something like a panic in mining shares in New 
York and San Francisco, and at present the tendency is to dis- 
credit the productiveness of the mines. But the practices of the 
bulls and the bears are carried to such a pitch of perfection in the 
United States that it would be extremely hazardous to venture an 
opinion as to the real state of the case. Even, however, if we 
assume that Mr. Goschen’s figures are correct, there is an observa- 
tion of M. Léon Say which is well worth bearing in mind. It is 
that the proportion of gold in the Nevada mines is so large as to 
pay the expenses of working the mines, and consequently that all 
the silver is pure profit. But, if this be so, the silver can be soid 
so cheap as to drive all other silver out of the market. On this 
assumption the chief effect of the discovery of the Comstock Lode 
would be to give Nevada a monopoly of silver production, by 
compelling the mines of other Companies to stop working, 
when she could gradually raise the price of silver again to nearly 
the old level, though not so nearly as to tempt the reopening of 
the old mines. Thus the total production would probably remain 
very much as it is, But, in any case, if the countries now cir- 
culating inconvertible paper resume specie paymeuts, very large 
sums of silver will be needed. The United States, by the 
existing law, have demonetized silver. It is with them, as 
with ourselves and Germany, only to be used for small change. 
But it is impossible to say at present whether that law will be 
maintained. In the course of the next two months a new Con- 
gress will be elected, and its constitution will better enable us to 
form an opinion on the point. In the meantime, however, it 
is to be noticed that the Congressional Commission is instructed to 
inquire whether silver ought not again be made legal tender 
jointly with gold. In any event the United States will need a 
considerable sum for small change. France is prepared to resume 
specie payments, and if she maintains the doub‘e standard, 


| the other countries of the Latin Union will do the same, 


and will use up an immense quantity of silver. 


And France 
will be likely to maintain it if the United States go back 
to it. In the present state of Europe it is vain to speculate 
on the chance of Austria and Russia resuming specie pay- 
ments. Lut, whenever they do, they will require a very large 
amount of that metal. ‘Thus in Europe and America alone 
there is a vast field for the employment of silver. True, it 
is doubtful how much of that field will remain to it. But a rise 
of price would strengthen very greatly the partisans in the Latin 
Union of the double standard, and would probably ensure thei 
success. At any rate there is the possibility of an indefinitely 
great demand for silver springing up in the United States, France, 
italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, Austria, and Russia ; and this 
possibility must not be lost sight of. But the possibilities of the 
Western demand are small compared with those ot the Eastern. In 
his Indian Budget statement a few weeks ago Lord G. Hamilton 
cited tigures which are certainly surprising. He showed that in the 
twenty years from 1856 to 1875 there had been imported into India 
and absorbed there 88,669, 382/. in gold, and 162,602,612/. in silver, or 
a grand total of 251,271,994/. of the precious metals. As gold does 
not circulate, the question arises, what became of so enormous a 
sum? The answer is, that it has been converted into ornaments. 
It is suggested, with much plausibility, that the present low price 
of silver will stimulate the passion of the Indian peasants for per- 
sonal adornment, and will lead to an immense importation ot 
silver. Into China there has already begun a considerable importa- 
tion. Indeed, to that fact is chietly due the rise in the .price of 
the metal. It is curious that, while silver has been a drug in the 
European market, it was so scarce in China that a panic was nearly 
created. A considerable importation in consequeuce has set in 
from the United States direct, and also from India; and the opinion 
has begun to spread, with what foundation experieuce alone can 
show, that that vast Empire is ready to absorb all the silver 
that Europe can spare. 

The vast extent of the silyer-using countries must be taken 
into account in judging of the probabilities of the future. The 
area over which gold is the sole standard of value is compara- 
tively small, even in the civilized part of the world. Through- 
out the Continent generally, for example, silver is, either jointly 
with gold or exclusively, the standard. And all over Asia silver 
is in sole possession of the field. Of course it does not follow, 
because the area is so vast, that therefore an indeiinite capacity for 
absorption exists. Nor are we contending for any such theory. 
Our object is only to show that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would be rash to jump to the conclusion that the depreci- 
ation must continue. For that purpose we have pointed out the 
various directions in which a brisk demand for silver may possibly 
arise, or rather must arise unless the policy and currency laws of the 
greater part of Europe are changed. But we have ventured on no 
opinion as to whether that demand, supposing it to spring up, 
would restore the value of the metal. We now proceed to show 
that the depreciation itself has a tendency to call furces into action 
which would counteract, to some extent at least, those to which it 
is due. So far as the ascertained facts extend, they go to prove 
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that there has as yet been no general rise of prices in India, China, 
and the Indo-Chinese countries. If that be so, the depreciation 
has not extended to these regions. The consequence is that the 
prices of English goods—cotton, cloth, coal, iron, and so on—are 
much the same as they were before the depreciation. Therefore 
the English manufacturer or merchant who exports to those 
countries receives for his goods a sum of silver which at home at 
the present moment has lost sixteen per cent. of its purchasing 
power—that is to say, he in effect loses over three shillings in every 
nominal pound he receives. To him, therefore, practically prices 
have fallen in the proportion of from a pound to less than seventeen 
shillings. This is the secret of that unprofitableness of the Eastern 
trade of which we heard so much at the time of the Collie failure. 
The result, of course, is a great falling off in exports to India and 
China. But, on the other hand, the importer from India and 
China, being paid in gold, is able to buy over sixteen per cent. 
more silver than formerly; and as silver retains its ae 
power in the East, he practically gains nearly four shillings in 
every pound he turns over. Exportation from India and China 
is therefore as profitable as importation into those countries is 
the reverse, and inevitably is stimulated. In this way the exports 
tend to exceed the imports, and the excess, of course, must be paid 
for in specie—that is to say, the final result is a drain of silver to 
the East, such as occurred when the American Civil War led to 
the great exportation of Indian cotton. But if silver is exported 
in { quantities from Europe, its value will tend to rise here; 
and if it is imported into India and China in great quantities, its 
value will tend to fall there. In that way an equilibrium will tend 
to be restored. Prices will rise generally in the East, a greater 
volume of silver will in consequence be required in circulation, and 
the balances of imports and exports will be set right. This, at 
least, is what theory would lead us to expect, and there are 
some facts, such as the importation of wheat from Bombay, which 
seem*to confirm theory. But we again remind the reader that 
we are not predicting, but only pointing out a side of the 
question too Pee 4 neglected. Assuming a great exportation 
of silver to the East, it would after a while revive the export 
trade from Europe, and would probably greatly increase the deal- 
ings of the East with the rest of the world. But it would have 
this disadvantage for the Indian Government, that, by raising prices 
generally, it would practically lower the land revenue; in other 
words, the land revenue would not go as far as it now does. But 
in the lower provinces of Bengal the land revenue is fixed for 
ever—in silver too; and in the rest of India it is settled generally 
for a term of thirty years. It could not, therefore, be raised for a 
long time. Thus the Government would escape loss by exchange 
only to lose on its permanent and long settlements. However, 
it is to be hoped that the stimulus given to trade would corre- 
spondingly raise the Customs revenue, and would create other 
sources of taxation to which recourse might be had. Thus the 
final result of the depreciation would be, on the assumption we 
are here making, to transform an Eastern fiscal system into a 
Western system. 


GEORGE HERBERT AT DAUNTESEY. 


ee Swindon and Bath express trains flying westward 
pass through a region more full of interest than some tourists 
seem to suppose. Malmesbury Abbey and Bradenstole Priory are 
out of the way; but lovers of romantic ruins can seldom find any- 
thing more striking than the great arch of the north transept at 
Malmesbury, with the view beyond ; and from the summit of the 
hill at Bradenstoke such a landscape may be seen as perhaps is not 
to be matched elsewhere in England. ‘the valley below, towards 
the north, is traversed by the old coach road to Bath, by a canal, 
by the railway, and by the winding Avon; not the “ lucid Avon” 
of Gray and Shakspeare, nor yet the Salisbury Avon, but another, 
which, entering Somersetshire near Bath, eventually falls into the 
Severn below Bristol. Its windings where they reflect the sky 
may be traced for miles till the hills gather closer and closer, and 
both hills and river are lost in the blue distance. The view must 
have been familiar to George Herbert, and the sentimental tra- 
veller will probably remember, as he sees it, the lines which begin, 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
for m anything like clear weather the view is only bounded by the 
power of sight. The ground gradually ascends towards the west, 
commencing with the steep oolite hills at Corsham and Box, and 
the extreme distance is filled in with the higher ranges about Bath 
and even Bristol. It is strange to find so much scenery without 
mountains; but the oolite does not rise to any great height, and 
a few miles eastward the rolling clay hills of the Thames Valley 
begin. Just here the district has the advantage of being neither 
of the one formation nor of the other. A few miles south a line of 
low white cliffs marks the edge of the great table-land of Marl- 
borough and Salisbury Plain, with Avebury near its northern and 
Stonehenge near its southern limit. But here, though the soil is 
chalky in places, oolitic in — and clay or gravel in the 
valley, the gabled houses, with tall groups of chimneys and stone 
mullioned windows, attest the presence of ashlar, ae red- 
tiled roofs have not given place altogether to brown “ shingles.” In 
the south-westward valley is Calne, with its great Perpendicular 
church, the first of a series which the traveller may study at in- 
tervals all along his way by Westbury into Somersetshire; and 


Stanley Abbey once stood in the hollow below Bowood and Bremhill 
—Bowood, so famous in political history; Bremhill, sacred to the 
memories of two poets, different in everything poetical, but near 
neighbours in their lives. Sloperton Cottage, once the residence of 
Moore, is not far from the vicarage where Bowles “tuned his 
sheep bells in thirds and fifths.” 

Looking northward from Bradenstoke, the view is, if possible, 
of astill more pastoral character. The slope is slight towards 
Malmesbury, and the upland is all green with wood and meadow. 
It is literally a land flo ing with milk and honey, abounding in 
butter and cheese, rich exceedingly in flocks and herds, and green 
fields and wide well-wooded parks, and little villages with great 
churches. There is Draycot Cerne, once the chief seat of the Longs, 
and the scene of Long Wellesley’s fortune-hunting exploits. Near it 
are the two Somerfords, Broad and Little, and close to them another 
ford, locally called “‘ Cus Malford,” but more decently described in 
the maps as Christian Malford, neither name exactly representing 
the older form. Close to it is the railway station and canal lock of 
Dauntesey, Dauntsey, Dantsey, or Dantzy—there are perhaps as 
many ways of spelling it as of spelling S or Berkham 
sted. Two miles north is the church, and ost touching it the 
manor-house. The Avon here bends suddenly to the southward, 
and the high road crosses it by a bridge from which the church 
and hall may be seen standing near the water's edge on the ait, or 
ey, from which the name is derived. The house is modern and 
to the last degree uninteresting, but the church will repay the 
trouble of a visit. The manor was inherited by the Stradlings, of 
whom we have heard in Glamorgan, from the heiress of the 
Daunteseys, and was afterwards successively owned by the Dan- 
verses, the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and the Mordaunts, 
Earls of Monmouth. Of the last of the Stradlings Aubrey tells a 
thrilling story, but modern investigations have not tended to 
confirm its credibility. On a certain Sunday morning the bell had 
been duly tolled, the congregation was all assembled, the rector 
was robed and in his place, but the chancel seats were empty. 
Those were days when country squires were waited for in rena a 
and, Sir Edward and his family not making .their appearance, 
the natural thing would have been, one might suppose, to go 
on without them. But no; the people left the church in a 
body and went to seek the Knight, and “the parson of the 
parish very gravely went along with them.” Then it was discovered 
that no one had stirred that morning in the hall, but a ploughboy, 
who crept trembling from the hiding-place whence he had 
witnessed the murder of all but himself—and by whom? By the 

riest, the rector himself, who in due course was tried and hanged. 

nfortunately there is only local tradition to support the story, 
and not even tradition to account for Aubrey’s appendix to it. 
Sir John Danvers, he says, got early intelligence of the murder in 
London, and, going straightway to Paternoster Row, where 
the murdered man’s sister lived in moderate circumstances, 
he “ clapt up a match with her before she heard the newes.”’ 
Thus Dauntesey came to the Danverses, and in 1629 was the 
residence of Henry, Earl of Danby, whose brother, Sir John 
Danvers, “ the regicide,” had married a widow. The widow’s son 
was a pale, tall young man, “lean to an extremity,” and with, as 
Walton further tells us, ‘a body apt to a consumption.” Daun- 
tesey is hardly, according to modern ideas, the place for a patient 
with lung disease, but in the seventeenth century they devin 
differently, and George Herbert was sent successively, when 
his complaint showed itself, first into Essex, and afterwards to 
Dauntesey, ‘‘a noble house which stands in a choice air.” At 
Dauntesey he probably met his wife. She was a Danvers, the 
daughter of a cousin of Lord Danby, Charles Danvers of Baynton, 
a place which lies some ten miles or more further down the river, 
near Lacock. The story of the marriage has been often told. 
Walton gives it some romantic features, which Mr. Grosart, in his 
new Aldine edition of Herbert’s Poems (Bell and Sons), takes un- 
necessary pains to refute. That Jane fell in love with George 
unseen, and that she married him three days after their first 
interview, as Walton says, cannot be disproved by references to 
the fact of “her near relative, Sir John Danvers ”—Mr. Grosart 
does not say how near, but he was her father's first cousin— 
having been “for sixteen years the husband of George Herbert’s 
mother and a true second father to him.” They were not married 
here, but at Edington, near Westbury, on the 5th March, 1629, as 
Mr. Grosart has ascertained, though the register itself has perished. 

Herbert's connexion with Dauntesey is marked very plainly in 
the church. There is a little chapel on the north site of the 
chancel, half the space within its narrow bounds being filled by a 
t monument of marble. This is the tomb of the Earl of 
by, and the epitaph, which has been often printed, bears at the 

e name of Herbert :— 

Sacred marble, safely keepe 
His dust who under thee must sleepe, 
Untill the graves againe restore 
Theire dead and time shal bee no more ; 
Meanewhile if Hee (which all things weares) 
Doe ruin thee: or if the tears 
Are shed for Him dissolve thy frame, 
Thou art requited ; for His fame, 
His vertues, and His worth shall bee 
Another monument for thee. 

G. Herert. 


A moment's glance at this inscription will show that it was 

written, so to speak, at large. The second line refers to the tomb 

as ~~ and alludes to a future tenant, and the pronouns Him 

and His are perhaps put in italics, as they are in the Church 
I 
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Services, that they may be changed, if necessary, into her and 
hers. Strange to say, neither Walton, who gives a corrupted 
version, nor Mr. Grosart, who follows the actual inscription more 
closely, remarks that Lord Danby died nearly eleven years later 
than the poet who wrote the epitaph for his gravestone, and that 
the lines must have been made to order, perhaps when Herbert was 
at Dauntesey, and when the Earl set about the construction of his 
own resting-place. Lord Danby died in January 1644, the date 
on his tomb being 1643, following the old way of reckoning, when 
the year ended at the 25th March; but the question is much 
complicated by Zouche, who, in his edition of Walton's Lives, 
makes 1673 the date of the Earl’s death. 

The posthumous fame of Herbert—for his Temple was not pub- 
lished till after his death—has been great from the first, as is proved 
by the number of editions of his works which followed each 
other within a few years, Before the end of the century there 
had been fully a dozen, without counting one of which only a 
single copy remains, in a private collection. This edition, which 
has sometimes been considered the first, and which has lately 
been reprinted in facsimile under Mr. Grosart’s care (Stock), is 
in reality exactly the same in the text as the two editions 
of 1633, even to the misprints—as, for example, one in the 
index under the word “ Vertue”; but it has a title-page in which 
Herbert's name is aceompanied by the words “late Oratour of 
the Universitie of Cambridge”—words which are wanting in the 
ordinary copies. It also omits the date, 1633, and differs in other 
respects from the title-page of the edition usually known as the 
first ; but the only difference between the first and second editions 
is in the woodcut ornament used on one of the pages, and in this 
the reprint agrees with the first. On the whole, comparing the 
copies, and the differences of the titles, it is not easy to come to 
any other conclusion than that Mr. Grosart is mistaken in consider- 
ing this a copy of a private edition issued before the ordinary first. 
On the contrary, it would seem from the addition of a bookseller’s 
name, and from the mention of Herbert’s office in the University, 
to be in reality a kind of re-issue of the first edition, and not 
earlier, but rather later, than the copies existing in the British 
Museum and other libraries. The gift copies of which Mr. Grosart 
speaks are more likely to be those in which Herbert's name stands 
without any addition rather than those which bore not only the 
name of the printer, but also a note which, as it seems to us, is 
fatal to Mr. Grosart’s theory—“ And are to be sold by Francis 
Green, Stationer in Cambridge.” Privately printed books have 
seldom such advertisements on their title-pages. In reality, how- 
ever, the question is of consequence only to a bookworm. The 
researches of bibliographers show us that the volume must have 
been issued at the first in two different forms—that is, with two 
different title-pages, one for private gifts, and one for public sale; 
and that, contrary to what might have been expected, the private 
title is less rare nowadays than the public one. The fact is easily 
established, and is not worth even the trouble it has cost; but a muc 
more significant fact is that Herbert’s poems should have retained 
their popularity, and that, as at their first publication, there are 
two rival copies—Mr. Grosart’s and Mr. Gardner’s—each claiming 
to be the true facsimile of the first edition. There is something 
almost childish in the serious discussion of the question; but it 
may be satisfactory to the minds of people who have chosen one or 
the other reprint to know that there is no difference in the text, for 
both are equally faulty and equally like the original. 

The “sweet air” of Dauntesey did not do much for Herbert's 
malady, and Bemerton was not likely to help him. What the damp 
ait of the Avon had left was soon consumed in the still damper 
valley at Salisbury. Four years and two days after he became the 
husband of Jane vers he was buried at Bemerton. The exact 

lace of his grave is unknown, but the register contains the name of 

‘Mr. George Herbert, Esq., Parson of Fuggleston and Bemerton,” 
an as that might well have been adduced in recent controver- 
sies. His book was still unprinted, his fame had still to be made, 
but few have had the good fortune to be so much loved by their 
friends and so highly valued by posterity. His widow often 
lamented that she could not have'laid down her own life to save 
his, and Izaak Walton concludes his account with a wish that he 
might be so happy as to die like him. 


CABS AND CABMEN. 


missioner of Police that he has at last been brought 
to see the necessity of more stringent regulations for the cabs of 
London. Colonel Henderson tells us that “ careful inspection of 
the hackney and stage i has been maintained, and some 
improvement has been visible, especially among the Hansom cabs.” 
Over three hundred new cabs were, he states, put on the streets 
during last year, but he adds that “none of the new description of 
cabs introduced from time to time appear to answer the require- 
ments of London traffic so well as Hansom and Clarence cabs; 
and a Company formed to run a new style of carriage of a lighter 
construction have found it necessary to withdraw theirs from the 
streets.” The failure of the new cabs may perhaps be partially 
due to the fact, which is also mentioned, that “the hackney carriage 
trade has been slack during the year, and many small ee 
have had to surrender their plates.” The reason why the various 
cab Companies which have been tried have broken down has 
heen, we fancy, not so much want of customers as want of 


capital. They have usually been started without an adequate 
financial basis, and at the beginning of their career outlay natu- 
rally exceeds profits. It is absurd to suppose that the London 
public is either perfectly satisfied with the present cab system, or 
filled with a rooted prejudice against any kind of improvement. 
Colonel Henderson tells us that 741 hackney carriages were con- 
demned during last year as absolutely unfit for public use, and 
that no less than 3,446 were found more or less unfit for use, and 
were prohibited from plying until the necessary repairs and altera- 
tions had been made. We are quite ready to admit that there has 
been to a certain extent a genuine improvement in cabs, and espe- 
cially inHansoms. The long stand in Piccadilly, for instance, often 
presents a highly creditable show both of cabs and horseflesh. Most 
of the Hansoms of London are, in fact, better horsed than the hackney 
carriages of any other city in the world; and for speed and fresh 
air they are excellent, though we are not sure that the appellation 
of “ Patent Safety” is altogether deserved. The entrance to the 
vehicle is certainly very awkward, and even dangerous, and it is a 
wonder that the plan of making the door at the side has not made 
more progress. As to the four-wheelers, there is perhaps a slight 
improvement even here, but many of those which pass police 
inspection are by no means what they should be. 

During the last few years a great deal has been done in various 
ways to improve the appearance of the capital, and make it more 
comfortable for the people who live in it. New lines of thorough- 
fare have been opened up, experiments have been made in 
smoother and less noisy pavements, and a desire has been shown 
generally to put the great city in such a condition that it shall 
be ao discredit to the inhabitants. It should be remembered 
that London, for various reasons, has become, or is at least 
becoming, the chief rendezvous of the world, the headquarters 
alike of business and of pleasure; and it is desirable, therefore, 
for the sake of its guests as well as of its inhabitants, that 
it should be made as convenient and attractive as possible. 
From this point of view there is perhaps nothing of 
greater consequence than a good service of cabs, clean, neat, and 
handy. Distances are so great, and there is so much to be done 
in a day at such remote points of the compass, that cabs are almost 
one of the necessaries of life, and even those who can afford to 
keep carriages of their own cannot dispense with cabs as a supple- 
mentary accommodation. It is a good many years now since the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue in one of their Reports declared 
that “ the four-wheeled cabs were a disgrace to the capital of a 
great empire,” and though the denunciation is not quite so ap- 
plicable now as it was then, there is still great room for further 
amendment. 

Anything approaching to luxury or elegance can hardly perhaps 
be expected in an ordinary hack cab; but a cab ought at 
least to be clean, water-tight, properly hung on its springs, and 
free from bad smells; and there is no reason whatever why these 
conditions should not be fulfilled. Yet, whatever Colonel Hender- 
son may say, there are still many cabs in London which do not 
come up to this exceedingly modest standard, we will not say of 
comfort, but of mere decency. The stench of some of these 
vehicles is enough to make any one sick; the cushions are 
tattered and soaked with grease, and the accumulation of dirt and 
dust in the interior is simply ruin to a lady’s dress. The rain finds 
abundant inlets even when a passenger braves suffocation by 
closing the windows, and his aching bones tell for an hour after- 
wards of the shaking which has been inflicted. Everybody knows 
this, suffers from it, and grumbles about it, but reform is slow. 
If the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis wishes to see in 
what respects the cabs he is so contented with fall short of those 
in. other places, he cannot do better than go to Edinburgh. If 
you go there you find at call in the streets a handsome, roomy 
carriage, thrown open if it is good weather, closed or half-closed 
if it is raining or cold, and fitted up with neat drab cushions, 
stuffed back, and tidy window-blinds. The horse is fairly groomed, 
and the harness is in good condition. The driver is nagilt but re- 
spectably dressed ; it is only in London that the cabman’s patch- 
work of strange rags is seen. Edinburgh drivers no doubt have 
their weaknesses like other men, but they are usually civil and 
obliging, and there is this great check upon them, that you 
need have nothing to say to them unless you like, and that 
a complaint to their employers would probably lead to their dis- 
missal. They know this, and behave themselves accordingly. 
The cabs in Edinburgh are not in the hands of wretched 
creatures such as many of those in London who use them for 
the purposes of mendicancy and extortion. They are provided 
by a number of respectable proprietors, men of means and 
position, who are well known, who have conspicuous offices, 
and who for their own sake take care to enforce order and civility 
among their men. This keeps up a general standard of be- 
haviour by which everybody protits. If you want a cab to take 
you anywhere, you have only to send an order to one of the cab 
offices which are scattered all over the town, and the cab comes 
to your door punctually at the appointed time, takes you to your 
destination, and, if required, comes back for you at any time you 
fix. You can either settle with the driver, or, if you prefer it, pay 
the bill at the cab office, where the exact fare can be authorita- 
tively ascertained. If you are in the habit of using cabs, you can 
pay your bills weekly or monthly. The great advantage of this 
system is of course that the passenger has a respectable tradesman 
to deal with, and not, it may be, an obscure, anonymous ruffian 
whose only interest is to extort as much as he can at the moment, 


and who, if he misconducts himself, can be got at only at the cost 
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of spending a day at the police-court. It is the interest of the 
cab-proprietor to see that ngers are well treated, because he 
wants their custom, and knows that if they are satisfied they will 
come to him again, 

In London, if a man who does not keep, or cannot afford the 
hire of, a carriage wants to catch an early train at a railway-station, 
what can he do? He can bargain with a cabman the day before to 
come and fetch him at a particular hour. If it is before eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, the man will not listen to him unless he 
will 9 nese double fare or something like it. And after all this 
chaffering and bargaining, it is a hundred chances to one that the 
cab will never come at all, and that the unfortunate traveller will 
either miss his train or have to hunt about the streets for a chance 
vehicle. It is much the same if a cab is wanted to take one home 
from a dinner-party or theatre ; extra fare is demanded, and it is 
always doubtful whether the cab will come. The fact is, that at 

resent there is hardly any control attempted over cabmen, except 
for serious police offences. It is not so much the cabs as the 
drivers that are amiss. There are no doubt some respectable men, 
who keep pretty closely to particular stands, and try to culti- 
vate regular customers. But a large body of cabmen prefer to 
wander about, picking up a job here and a job there, without 
caring or expecting to see the same passenger again. A good 
character is no object to them. Their master is satisfied if they 
bring home the price of the cab for the day, and is quite in- 
different to the manner in which they may have treated their 
fares; on the other hand, the men know that in all probability 
they will never see the fares again, and have no motive for culti- 
vating their goodwill. 

There can be no doubt that the unsatisfactory condition of the 
London cab service is mainly due to the very low class of 
people who carry on the business. Of course there are re- 
spectable cab-proprietors and drivers, but the scum at the bottom 
spreads its taint more or less through the whole body. It is pro- 
bably indispensable that there should be a fixed tariff for public 
vehicles, and this places them all on the same footing as regards 
remuneration. On the other hand, the conditions on which cabs 
and drivers are licensed are so slight and easy that dirty and 
rickety old boxes on wheels and incompetent and disreputable men 
are admitted to the competition. e are glad to hear that the 
police are more particular than they used to be, but they have still 
much to do in this respect; and it is difficult to see why 
there should not be open carriages for hire on the stands 
in London as in Edinburgh. These would, we imagine, 
obtain abundant customers in summer weather. In regard to the 
drivers, we observe that Mr. Eccles, the Superintendent of the 
Paddington Division—the famous X Division—makes some re- 
marks which we trust will not be overlooked by his good-natured 
and easily-satisfied chief. ‘‘ Amongst other matters worthy of 
notice,” he says, “I wish to draw attention to hackney-carriage 
drivers and tickets. There are certain drivers who prowl about 
the streets, and are seldom or never seen on a rank, who, for 
illicit purposes, rarely give their fares tickets, or, if repeatedly 
asked and threatened with proceedings, give one with the name of 
the proprietor of another cab thereon. More especially is this 
done when the drivers charge more than their legal fare to ladies, 
who, to avoid altercation, pay the amount and take the ticket, not 
noticing the number of the cab, in the vain hope of having matters 
righted afterwards.” The Superintendent suggests that every cab 
should have a small box or slide inside into which the driver 
should be compelled to place a ticket after setting down a fare, 
and a request to take it should be conspicuously painted over the 
box. “Such a system,” he says, “would prevent a great deal of 
extortion and imposition, and would greatly facilitate inquiries for 
lost property, &c.; and if a ticket were not obtained, it would be 
the fare’s own fault, and not the driver's.” This seems to us a very 
reasonable proposition, but it must be remembered that the number 
of the cab as well as that of the cabman should be obtained. Often 
the mistake is made of taking only the number of the cab, which 
may afford no clue to the driver's whereabouts. There can be no 
doubt that a very important security would be afforded for the 
character and manners of cabmen if they were bound, as a matter 
of course, and not merely when asked, to give a ticket, just as 
Railway Companies and tramways do, 

What is wanted is a more rigorous inspection of cabs, and a 
—_— standard of cleanliness and comfort, This would lead not 
only to an improvement of the vehicles, but it would tend to drive 
out of the business the residuum who now infest it. At present 
a large —— of the cabs are in the hands of broken-down, 
needy people, who, even if they had the desire, have not the means, 
to keep them in decent repair. Moreover, if a better sort of cabs 
were insisted on, it would probably check the nomadic habits of 
London cabmen, and encourage them to keep more regularly to 
their stands. It would not pay for a good cab to go knocking 
about all over London on chance. More stringent rules ought 
also to be laid down with regard tothe horses; and it should be 
made less easy to get a driver's licence. As to fares, the proposal 
that there should be a higher price for a superior class of vehicles 
is very reasonable ; indeed it is strange that it has not already been 
tried. But the present scale of fares is at any rate quite enough 
for the present style of cabs, and would pay very well if the business 
were taken up by a solid, respectable class of people, with sufficient 
capital to work with. But here we come back to the root of the evil. 
It may be conceived what would be the state of things if the pro- 
vision trade, for example, were in the hands, not of shopkeepers, 
each under the influence and control of regular customers, 
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and anxious to please them, but of wandering costermongers, per- 
petually changing their beats, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
and utterly careless what is thought of their behaviour. What is 
wanted is that people should be enabled, as in Edinburgh, to deal, 
not with the drivers, but with a proprietor who has ac ter to 
keep up, and to whom complaints can be made with effect. No- 
thing would do so much to encourage the use of cabs as an arran 
ment of this kind ; and it is surprising that the better order of cab- 
proprietors do not try the experiment. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POEMS OF SIR JOHN DAVIES.* 


R. GROSART is an indefatigable and enthusiastic editor, 
with a sincere sympathy with whatever is good and manly 
in conduct and orthodox in speculation. But he falls a ready 
victim to that common temptation of literary editors, to love over- 
much the creatures and objects of their toil. It is inability to resist 
this temptation that sets men publishing ny and luxurious 
editions of such authors as Crowne and Mrs. Behn—writers of 
whom a decent nineteenth century might well believe itself safely 
rid. It sets literary societies flooding the world with elaborate 
dulness, without any candid attempt on the part of the members 
to make clear to themselves how far their volumes belong to litera- 
ture and how far to science pure and simple. Rather, indeed, one 
sees a constant effort in such societies to keep their work within 
the sphere of literature proper, and to claim the audience and the 
rewards of literature. It is the same with Mr. Grosart, though in 
a less obvious way. With him, indeed, it is not a case of forcing 
into the domain of literature what belongs solely to the domain of 
history and philology. The world of literature could ill afford to 
cast out from her such names as Lord Brooke, Sir John Davies, 
and John Donne, and it is over his treatment of these three authors 
in particular that we should be most disposed to quarrel with Mr. 
Grosart. But the tendency which makes others cover with the 
name of literature what is properly not literature at all, but only 
scientific material of one kind or another, sets Mr. Grosart and 
many others of his vocation playing strange tricks with literature 
itself, altering standpoints, removing landmarks, and falsifying 
perspectives, till the bewildered reader is almost confused into be- 
lieving that Milton is really an inferior thinker to Lord Brooke, and 
that Wordsworth, both as a poet and as a philosopher, is less 
rich and less productive than Sir John Davies. Against this 
malady of antiquarianism, which is constantly striving to advance 
small names to an undue rivalry with great, the average reader and 
worker cannot be too much on his guard. And the book before us, 
full and painstaking as it is, is marked with very evident traces 
of it. 

Mr. Grosart has given us a complete edition of all the known 
oetical works of Sir John Davies, promising a new edition of all 
is prose works shortly in the Fuller Worthies’ Library. To the 

present edition of the poems a short Life is prefixed, to be hereafter 
expanded, with some details as to the dates and order of the minor 
poems, and a large amount of criticism, and criticism of criticism, 
of the poems themselves. As we have already hinted, Mr. Grosart’s 
critical remarks are neither very convincing nor very impartial, as 
will be seen, we think, by any careful reader of Sir John Davies's 
poems ; but even in the Life of his author the editorial passion has 
run riot with facts. According to Mr. Grosart, Sir John Davies 
ed ‘a prescience of outlook into the future, combined with 
fearless and magnanimous dealing with contemporary problems, a 
high-hearted resistance in the face of manifold temptations to 
slacken effort, and a fecundity of resource and fulness of knowledge 
and vigilance of observation that ought to be written on a white 
e of our national history.” Could more be said of Pym, 
Eeeaen, and Falkland, rulled into one? Let us see how far the 
facts which Mr. Grosart gives us about Sir John Davies justify 
these remarks—premising indeed, in all fairness, that Mr. Grosart 
rofesses to have fuller materials in his possession for this end than 
e has yet made public. at his present instalment, however, 
as it stands, the facts about Sir John Davies’s life are as follows. 
He was the son of one John Davies of Chisgrove, a country gentle- 
man of some means and position in Wiltshire, and was born in 
April 1569. He died in 1626, the first year of Charles I., 
so that his life nds with the best and richest epoch 
of Elizabethan literature. At the age of sixteen we find him 
at Oxford, according to one authority a commoner of New 
College, according to another a member of Queen’s. He had 
already lost his father, and five years later, when he had left 
Oxtord and was a young law student in the Middle Temple, 
his mother died, leaving him practically alone in the world, and 
dependent on his own gifts for advancement. During the seven 
or eight years which followed young Davies seems to have led a 
wild town life, sometimes in London, sometimes in Oxford, where 
he took his Bachelor’s degree in 1590. His epigrams, as coarse 
as anything of that outspoken time, and worthy companions of 
Marlowe's translation from Ovid, with which they were published, 
remain to witness to a period of license and excess, In 1 595, 
however, he negotiated with one John Harrison for the publica- 
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tion of Orchestra, or, Poem of Dancing, perhaps the most 


nuinely poetical of all his poems ; and he seems to have belonged 
> the general literary society of the day, to judge at least by the 
? 


u 
one fact of his friendship for Richard himself the friend 
of Selden, Ben Jonson, and others. In 1598 came a sudden end 
both to his London life and to his friendship with Martin. A 
quarrel probably between the friends, in which Martin had made 
use of his ready wit at Davies's expense, brought about a singular 
Teve: on Davies's Accompanied by two other persons 
armed with swords, and himself armed with a dagger, Davies 
penetrated into the hall of the Middle Temple at dinner-time, 
and, drawing a cudgel from under his gown, belaboured his 
uondam friend with such good will that the weapon broke in his 
} ae og Then, before the bystanders could recover theniselves, he 
and his companions had — through the window, crossed the 
strip of ground between them and the river, and were soon rowing 
fast out of sight. The injured Bar, however, was not slow to 
assert itself. Little more than a month after this scene Davies 
was unanimously “disbarred,” and “deprived for ever of all 
authority to speak or consult in law.” With this public disgrace 
Davies's wild-oats period seems to have come to an end. Hence- 
forth, at any rate, we find him leading a worthier and a wiser 
life. Thec indeed was a strangely sudden one, for he passed 
the year immediately following his di in quiet study at 
Oxford, and in writing there his longest and most important poem, 
the Nosce Tetpsum. It was published in 1599 under the auspices 
of Lord Mountjoy, who advised Davies to dedicate it to Elizabeth, 
and himself introduced him personally to the Queen. This intro- 
duction—naturally a great event in the young writer's life—was 
followed very quickly by the Hynines to Astrea. Two or three of 
them have the true Elizabethan music, and the flattery of them 
may be — to a young man of thirty just brought within 
the circle of that magic influence which had already turned the 
heads of so many of his greater contemporaries. Davies's foot was 
now on the first step of the ladder, and his rise was rapid. In 
November 1601, mainly through the influence of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, the sentence of disbarring was publicly recalled, and 
Davies and Martin went through a quaint ceremony of reconcili- 
ation in the same hall apparently where the cudgelling had been 
performed. About the same time we find Davies in Parliament as 
member for Corfe Castle, and — a creditable appearance as 
> yd the assailants of monopolies, the most pressing grievance of 
Two. years afterwards the great Queen passed away. In those 
two years Davies’s fortunes must have made great progress, for his 
name appears as accompanying Lord Hunsdon into Scotland on 
the formal embassy which announced his accession to James I. 
James recognized and flattered the author of Nosce Tetpsum, and 
a few months later Davies found himself appointed Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, and knighted, moreover, immediately upon his 
arrival in Dublin. Of his Irish work Mr. Grosart cannot speak in 
too swelling words. “I know no more noble story,” he says, 
“than the work of Sir John Davies in and for Ireland.” ‘To 
the Englishman of to-day few things are more refreshing than the 
discovery of any past good deeds of his countrymen in Ireland, and 
one turns eagerly to the “ few outward facts” which Mr. Grosart 
provides us with for the present, while promising much larger 
things in the future. All, however, that appears from the present 
narrative, after the most careful perusal, is, first, that Sir John 
Davies was on very good terms with both his superiors in Ireland 
and his employers in England—a fact which certainly proves very 
little with respect to the goodness or badness of his Irish policy— 
and, secondly, that, after eleven years’ service, he received a large 
slice of forfeited land, and was allowed to transfer his office 
to a relative on advantageous terms. This is literally all 
that can be gathered from the one or two stray facts given, and 
from the few complimentary letters from great personages to Sir 
John, which Mr. Grosart has printed for us. He may indeed have 
pn avalanche of facts in reserve, but they must be a good deal 
stronger in every direction than those he has already produced if 
we are to accept his lofty estimate of Davies as an Irish states- 
man. The last public act of Davies's life is one over which even Mr. 
Grosart is a little plaintive. About 1624 the ex-Solicitor-General 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “‘ The Question concerning Impositions, 
To , Poundage, Prizes, Customs, &c., fully stated and argued 
from n, Law, and Policy,” and dedicated it to James I. The 
drift of the phlet will Se from what followed. In 
November 1626, after much public excitement on this same ques- 
tion of impositions, Chief Justice Crew was discharged from his 
office for refusing to recognize the legality of forced loans, and 
Charles immediately chose the author of “ 
Impositions” to fill the vacant post. The pamphlet is, in fact, one 
of the most extravagant utterances of the time on the side of pre- 
rogative and divine right, and came badly from one who in his 
younger days had known how to maintain a nobler attitude 
towards royal encroachments, It is no uncommon story this of 
the successful and worldly-wise statesman sobering down from a 
wild and effervescent youth into conservative old age. The 
tendency of the successful official is inevitably to glorify the powers 
that be. Still, for an editor who is determined to make all his 
anthors into heroes, such a last appearance as this of Davies 
in ao must be somewhat discouraging. To the 
ordinary reader it seems 8 very natural ending to a life, respecta 
indeed in most of its aspects, but inno sense heroic. Davies did not 
live to enjoy his new dignity, dying suddenly just a month 
after Crewe’'s disgrace, 


e Question concerning | 


Davies's literary fame rests upon the poem the original title- 
page of which was “Nosce Teipsum. This Oracle expounded in 
two Elegies; (1) of Humane Knowledge, (2) of the Soule of Man, 
and the Immortalitie thereof.” Almost exactly a century after 
its appearance a new edition of it was published by Nahum 
Tate, the colleague of Dr. Brady’in the New Version of the 
Psalms, and “of Dryden in some of his satires. To Tate's 
edition some “ingenious and learned divine” (perhaps the 
great Brady himself) prefixed a notice of the poem, in which 
he said, “ It would be of great benefit to the beaus of this age to 
carry this glass in their pocket, whereby they might learn to think 
rather than dress well. It would be of use also to the wits and 
virtuosoes to this antidote against the poison they have 
sucked in from Lucretius and Hobbes.” It may be doubted 
whether any one who was not convinced already was ever seriously 
moved by Davies’s reasoning, which, after all, is only what may be 
found in substance in many a medieval writer. Mr. Grosart is 
very indignant at the suggestion that Davies borrowed the schemo 
of his poem from Nemesius “On the Nature of Man,” a translation 
of which was published by George Wither in 1636; but a dis- 
interested reader will think it exceedingly likely, to say the least, 
that Davies had read Nemesius. However, this ought not to 
make much difference to our estimate of the poem, provided he has 
made the thoughts his own; for, as the editor truly says, “ poetry 
is poetry, whatever be its matter and form, if the thinking be glori- 
fied by imagination or tremulous with emotion.” The imagination, 
however, must be very strong that can struggle successfully against 
the trammels which are imposed on her by the very nature of 
Davies's design. Shakspeare himself might find a difficulty in 
dealing poetically, and yet precisely, with “The Imagination or 
Common Sense; the Prattieis : the Sensitive Memorie; the 
Passions of Sense; the Motion of Life; the Locale Motion; the 
Intellectual Powers of the Soul,” and the like. Certainly Davies, 
from his very desire to be minute and philoszphically convincing, 
fails poetically in his treatment of what might be so rich a theme— 
the anty senses, Here are two stanzas from his account of 

ight :— 

. If th’ object be farre off, the rayes doe meet 

In a sharpe point, and so things seem but small ; 
If they be neere, their rayes doe spread and fleet, 

And make broad points, that things seem great with all. 
Lastly, nine things to Sight required are ; 

The power to see, the light, the visible thing, 
Being not too small, too thin, too nigh, too farre, 

Cleare space, and time, the forme distinct to bring. 


But when he deserts this region of axioms and definitions for a 
more genuinely poetical field, he gives us many a beautiful image, 
in the rich and sonorous English which came naturally to the 
Elizabethans. Witness “the Soule compared to a River,” or, still 
better, these stanzas from the latter part of the same section :— 
As a king's daughter, being in person sought 
Of divers princes, who doe neighbour neere ; 
On none of them can fixe a constant thought, 
Though shee to all doe lend a gentle eare ; 


Yet shee can love a forraine emperour, 

Whom of great worth and power she heares to be ; 
If she be woo’d but by embassadour, 

Or but his letters or his pictures see : 


For well she knowes, that when she shall be brought 
Into the kingdom where her Spouse doth raigne ; 

Her eyes shall see what she conceiv’d in thought ; 
Himselfe, his state, his glory, and his traine. 


So while the virgin Soule on Earth doth stay, 
She woo’d and tempted is ten thousand wayes, 

By these great powers which on the Earth bear sway; 
The wisdom of the World, wealth, pleasure, praise. 


With these sometime she doth her time beguile, 
These doe by fits her Fantasie possesse ; 

But she distastes them all within a while, 
And in the sweetest finds a tediousnesse. 


But if upon the World’s Almighty King 
She once doe fix her humble loving thought ; 
Who by this picture, drawn in everything, 
And sacred messages her love hath sought ; 
Of Him she thinks, she cannot think too much ; 
This honey, tasted still, is ever sweet ; 
The pleasure of her ravisht thought is such, 
As almost here, she with her blisse doth meet: 


But when in Heaven she shall his essence see 
This is her soveraigne good and perfect blisse : 
Her longings, wishings, hopes all finisht be, 
Her joyes are full, her motions rest in this ; 
There is she crowned with garlands of content, 
There doth she manna eat, and nectar drinke ; 
That Presence doth such high delights present, 
As never tongue could speake, nor heart could thinke. 


If the whole of Nosce Teipsum were on this level, it would be a 
magnificent poem. But, as it is, it is only the occurrence of a 
few such passages that makes it a poem at all. Outside those 
passages the poetical qualities of Davies should be judged from his 
shorter poems—The Orchestra, in praise of dancing; and the 
Hymnes of Astrea, a group of delightful little acrostic poems on 
the words “ Elisabetha Regina.”, We will conclude with one of 
these latter, “ To the Moneth of September ”:— 


E ach moneth hath praise in some degree 
L et May to others seeme to be 

I n sense the sweetest season ; 

S eptember, thou art best to me 

A nd best dost please my reason, 
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B ut neither for thy corne nor wine 

E xtoll I those mild days of thine, 

T hough corne and wine might praise thee ; 
Heaven gives thee honour more divine 

A nd higher fortunes raise thee. 

R enown’d art thou, sweet moneth, for this 
E mong thy dayes her birthday is ; 

G race, plenty, peace, and honour 

I n one fair hour in her were borne ; 

N ow since they still her crowne adorne, 
A nd still attend upon her. 


MRS. CREIGHTON’S LIFE OF THE BLACK PRINCE.* 


LC is not for outsiders to interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ments of the present series of Historical Biograpbies ; but it is 
certain that Mr. Creighton has laid on his wife a harder task than 
that which he took for himself. Mrs. Oreighton has, we think, 
done as well as could be done on the scale and under the circum- 
stances ; but her subject put her under disadvantages from which 
her husband’s subject was free. No better subject could be found 
for a work in this shape than the Life of Simon of Montfort. It 
is at once a biography and a piece of Euro history. To write 
the Life of Simon involves writing all the history of land, and 
a large part of the history of a during his age. It involves 
it, not merely to explain this or that, to up gaps or the like; 
but because it is all really a part of the story of Simon himself. 
Simon is really a central fi ; he is one of the great minds of 
the world’s history, one of the men who have left their personal 
mark on to come. Simon not only did great things in a 
certain position; he himself made his own position, a position 
altogether exceptional and personal to himself. Edward Prince of 
Wales and Aquitaine holds no such place in history as this. ‘The 
utmost that can be said of him by the most favourable biographer 
would be that, being placed in a certain position, he played his 
part well in it. He stands out no doubt conspicuously in his own 
time, but he has left no personal impress on after time. We can 
see that he had men around him who, if they had been born 
to his position, would most likely have done greater things 
than he did. Sir Walter Manny and Sir John Chandos were 
clearly abler men than the Prince whom they served. But they 
were not, any more than he, men of the stamp of Simon, men 
who by their own character distinctly influence the history of 
the world. The difference between the two subjects is at once 
clear in the treatment of them. Mr. Creighton’s Life of Simon is 
really a Life of Simon. We have Simon before us from one end 
of it to the other. If we begin a little before Simon's birth, and 
go on a little after his death, it is still the story of Simon. To take 
in the position of Simon we must take in the position of his father, 
and to understand what Simon’s work really was, we must go on 
to see it carried out by his destroyer and disciple. The whole 
history of the time, in short, gathers round the great Earl. The 
ge of Simon is the story of England, and the story of England 
is the story of Simon. But, when we turn to Mrs, Creighton’s 
Life of the Black Prince, we find that what we really have before 
us is not a biography, but an epoch, a period, according to the 
nomenclature of some of the rival series. ‘his is no fault of Mrs. 
Creighton’s; it is the fault of the scheme and of the subject. It 
would be possible to write a Life of the Black Prince simply as a 
Life of the Black Prince, minutely and critically examining every 
detail of his life. Or it would be possible to write the Life of the 
Black Prince as an illustration of the manners and feelings of his 
age. But a Life according to either of these types would not at 
all answer the purposes of Mr. Creighton’s series. What we do 
> a narrative description of the times, from which the Black 

ince is often absent for a good while together. If the series 
was to be of any historical value, the volume devoted to the four- 
teenth century could not leave out the Scottish war, the Black 
Death, the Statute of Labourers, Wickliffe, Chaucer, the 
triumph of English over French, the insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and his fellows. All these things make up a most important 
part of the history of the century, more important perhaps 
when taken together than all the events in which the Black 
Prince had any hand. All these are events in which the Black 
Prince had no hand. Yet, if the series is to serve its purpose, they 
must be told ; hence there are a good many pages of the Life of the 
Black Prince in which we hear very little of the Black Prince. 
This is not in the case in the Life of Simon; it would in fact have 
been impossible for so many great events to have gone on in 
Simon’s day without Simon having some hand in them. Thus, 
while the Life of Simon really is a Life of Simon and cuntains 
nothing which has not in some way something to do with Simon, 
the Life of the Black Prince is rather a history of the time in 
which the Black Prince lived, in which he is perhaps more promi- 
nent than any other one figure, but in which he is not, like Simon in 
the other volume, the one central —_ of everything. This 
comes out — in what we may the posthumous part of 
the two stories, The history of Simon must go on after his death, 
because his work went on after his death. The legislation of 
Edward the First is an essential part of the history of Simon, but 
the revolt of Wat Tyler is not in the same way part of the history 
of the Black Prince; he had personally nothing to do with it. He 
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is concerned with it only as any man may be said to be concerned 
with anything which happens to his widow and his son. 

We think that this difference in the two subjects, and the 
necessary difference in their treatment of it, may give some warn- 
ings as to the working of Mr. Creighton’s series. It is only a few 
specially great and exceptional men like Simon whose biography is 
in itself the history of the age in which they lived. It is still 
rarer to find them, as in the case of Simon, among men who are 
not kings, and only incidentally rulers. The other names which 
are as yet on Mr. Creighton’s list are Sir Walter — Oliver 
Cromwell, the Duke of Marlborough, and the Duke of Wellington. 
Now of these Cromwell is the only one whose history is in itself 
the history of his time, the only one who in truth himself made 
the history of his time. The others are eminent men, great men, 
perhaps even representative men; but they do not rank with the 

+ Earl and the t Protector. Their history will not be of 
itself the history of heir several times. A t deal with which 
they had nothing to do will have to be put in if it is to be made into 
the history of their several times. In short, it seems to us that, except 
in some special cases, biography must be secondary and not 
pri . ‘The general course of events, the general state of things, 
must be thoroughly well understood before the lives of partic 
men can give real historical instruction. 

But, as regards the little volume before us, we think that Mrs. 
Creighton has succeeded as far as success was possible. She has 
given a very good little sketch of a great part of the fourteenth 
century, with the Black Prince as its chief figure. She has care- 
fully worked in the main points in the history of the time, and 
she has clearly worked to good purpose at the best and newest 
lights. And she deserves special credit for being very little, if at all, 
dazzled by that tinsel of chivalry which has thrown such a false 
glitter over the reign of Edward the Third. There is perhaps a 
little lingering love for an imposture which managed to put on 
such bright colours; but, on the whole, Mrs. Creighton sees clearly 
through the great system of oligarchic exclusiveness of which 
William Rufus seems to have been the chief inventor, and which 
oa on its most grotesquely fantastic shape in the days of the 

lack Prince. Mrs. Creighton makes a faint attempt, not indeed 
to justify the massacre of Limoges, but to show that it was not 
against the received morality of the time, that the Black Prince 
by that deed showed nothing more than that he belonged to his 
own age and did not rise above it. Now the fourteenth century 
was a very poor time, but we cannot think quite so badly of it as 
Mrs. Creighton seems to do, That the massacre of Limoges was 
not approved by the morality of the time is plain, both by its 
standing alone in the course of the war and by the tone in which 
it is recorded. At any rate, it was quite con to the morality 
of an earlier age. It is not likely that either Harold or William 
would have been so amazingly civil to a captive enemy as the 
Black Prince was to King John of France. It is quite possible 
that William might have shut him up in prison, such a prison as 
Helias was shut up in by William Rufus. But then neither of 
them nor, we believe, Rufus either, did anything like the massacre 
of Limoges. Le Mans and York and Exeter were dealt with in 
quite another sort. Rufus might have spared the knights who 
fought against him, simply for their courage and for no better 
reason; but it is not recorded of Rufus himself that he ever mas- 
sacred helpless women and children in cold blood. To spare the 
armed enemy and to murder the unarmed victim was the very per- 
fection of chivalry ; it was so chivalrous that the age of chivalry 
icself protested against it. But, on the whole, Mrs. Creighton has 
emancipated herself from chivalrous talk to a very creditable 
degree. Let us hear her speak for herself :— 

Courtesy was another distinguishing feature of chivalry. By this was 
meant true courtesy, springing from the heart, and showing itself in mo- 
desty, consideration for others, self-denial, as well as in matters of outward 
peta and punctilio. Courtesy was shown as much to foe as to friend, and 

id much towards softening the ferocity of war. A true knight must also 

be liberal; he must be inspired with an active sense of justice, and a burning 
indignation ot wrong. But whilst extending the sympathy of a knight to 
all his companions in knighthood, whether friend or foe, chivalry narrowed 
his sympathy to those of his own class. Princes did their utmost to en- 
courage chivalry, to provide tournaments where their knights might exhibit 
their valour, and to cover them with every possible distinction. But while 
caring for the knights they forgot the people. The spirit of chivalry was a 
class spirit, and narrowing in its tendency. It recognised neither the rights 
nor the interests of the people ; and when once the people had grown strong 
enough to assert their rights, and make their importance felt, the doom or 
chivalry was sealed. It continued to exist with all its pageantry long after its 
real life and spirit was dead. Perhaps it was never so ificent in its 
outward show as it was during the reign of Edward III., when its decay had 
already begun. 
The only question which we have to ask about this is whether the 
thing ever had any real life and spirit at any time, except the spirit 
to which it was com in the scathing saying of Arnold. It is 
only fair too to give Creighton’s own werds about the black 
deed at Limoges :— 

The sack of Limoges shows us the dark side of chivalry. We must not 
blame the Black Prince too severely for it. In sacrificing the innocent in- 
habitants of a whole city to his revenge, he was only —— accordance 
with the spirit of the age in which he lived. The views of life in which he 
had been educated had taught him no respect for human life as such. His 
generous emotions were not called out by the piteous suffering of women 
and children, but by the brave fighting of men-at-arms. This was what 
chivalry led to, and all its bright features cannot make us forgive its dis- 
regard of human suffering. Doubtless this terrible sack is a blot upon the 
Black Prince’s character; but we could hardly have hoped to find him 
superior to hisage. In this as much as in his nobler deeds he is a true type 
of chivalry, and shows us how very partial and one-sided was its civilizing 
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effect. We must remember also, in his exeuse, that he was at that time 
euffering from a severe and illness, and suffering even more bitterly 
in mind at the loss of his proud position, and the break up of his dominions. 
But whilst trying to see what may be said in his excuse, we must not shut 
our eyes to the enormity of the crime. The massacre of this innocent popu- 
lation could do no good, and could have no beneficial result. What the 
Black Prince did was to sacrifice all the inhabitants of a prosperous city to 
his own thirst for revenge. 

Against this terrible crime we must set the Prince’s share in the 
patriotic work of the Good Parliament. We must balance the 
good work against the bad one how we can. Mrs. Creighton tells 
all this time very well. Indeed she tells her tale very well 
throughout. But we cannot help being a little amused when at 
Cressy “the blind King of Bohemia” is, as in so many earlier nar- 
tatives of that fight, taken for granted, without any answer to the 
very natural question, What brought the King of Bohemia there 
at all, whether blind or gifted with sight? But the blind King of 
Bohemia was not all; King John had a son. In Macaulay's 
‘verses we hear of 


Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Czsar’s eagle shield. 


But in Mrs. Creighton’s narrative, just as in that of Lingard, 
Bohemia’s plume and Genoa’s bow are both there, Ceesar’s 
eagle shield is missing. In Mr. Longman’s History, the presence 
of the author of the Golden Bull is duly recorded, though not so 
inly as it might have been. After this we naturally looked to 
oitiers for that yet more mysterious person the Duke of Athens; 
but he seems to have vanished altogether. Ip p. 92 we cannot 
understand what is meant by Charles the Bad of Navarre having 
inherited “the earldom of Normandy and Evreux.” Ought we 
to read ‘‘ the earldom of Evreux in Normandy ”? Charles was un- 
doubtedly Count of Evreux, and Mrs. Creighton is rather fond, 
like many of our earlier writers, from the Chroniclers downwards, 
of earrying English titles beyond sea. 

On the darkest of all constitutional subjects we cannot look for 
much light anywhere. But it would have been possible to get 
nearer to facts than the following sentence :— 

In the reign of Edward II., therefore, we find Parliament divided very 
anuch as it is now, into the Upper and Lower Houses. ‘Ihe clergy still sat 
apart, and formed what is now called the House of Convocation. Only the 
spiritual peers, that is, the members of the higher cler,y, who by holding 
land directly from the Crewn were in the same position as the barons, sat 
in the Upper House of Parliament. 

Mrs. Creighton writes from the province of York, which may 
account for the phrase ‘“ House of Convocation.” But certainly 
no one would guess from this account that there are two Convoca- 
tions, one of which at least consists of two Houses, and that the 
Bishops of the province of Canterbury have seats in the Upper 
House both of Parliament and of Convocation. Still all these things, 
96, pre J need correction, can be corrected. We do not think 
the Life of the Black Prince a well-chosen subject—at all events, 


not as a companion piece to Earl Simon ; but the fault is the fault 
of the subject, the general merit of its treatment is Mrs. 
Creighton’s own. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE.* 


ie is probable that, in spite of the present fashion among English 
people of affecting a deep interest in everything German, very 
little is really known respecting the domestic life of Germans. The | 
young ladies who live for a year or two in Germany en pension for 
the sake of completing their education are shut out, through their 
ignorance of the spoken e, from all close and accurate ob- 
servation of family life; and as for those who pass a few weeks in 
Germany in order to combine an agreeable autumn tour with an 
opportunity of seeing a few German celebrities and gaining a 
smattering of the German conversational idiom, they rarely, if 
ever, have a chance of peeping into the private home life of the | 
people. There are of course plenty of Englishmen who have lived 
for many years among the Germans, and have had opportunities of 
ay os their customs ; but these have not yet done much to render | 
i e ignorance of Englis le respecting Germany 
and the Germans has just been illustrated in the Sonu at a series 
of on German life published by a lady in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and now collected under the title of German Home Life. These 
papers deal for the most part with the most superticial aspects of 
German life, such as any quick observer might easily seize in the 
«course of a few months’ residence in the country; and the author, 
convinced apparently of the profound ignorance of her countrymen 
—— rmany and the Germans, does not disdain to tell us 
simple facts as that servants address children in Germany as 

Da. And these sketches have evidently been eagerly read by large 
numbers of English people. It appears, therefore, that our country- 
men find information respecting the manner in which German 
ladies dress, their peculiar modes of preparing food, their precise 
relations to their servants and to their husbands, as curious and 
entertaining as though the subject of the narration were some 

tribe newly discovered in a remote region of the globe. 

The work before us pretends to no systematic form, but consists 
simply of a series of detached essays on such subjects as Servants, 
Food, Language, Manners and Customs, Women, Religion, &c. | 
Even the title of the volume, which is supposed to unite these _ 
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diversified magazine articles, fails to accomplish its purpose ; for, 
strictly speaking, scarcely one-half of the contents has specially to do 
with home life. This want of systematic form seems to be due toa 
defect in the author’s mind, since one frequently comes on the same 
topic in different essays, and in every paper there are numerous and 
often startling digressions from the particular matter in hand. In 
truth, the book is made up of heaps of detached observations, 
mingled, we must add, with numerous inferences, which seem to 
have accumulated during some years’ residence in Germany, and 
which have never been reduced to any connected form. There is 
no serious attempt to group the various facts observed about the 
leading traits of the national mind; and the little that the author 
gives us in the shape of a restrospect of historical antecedents does 
not lead us to suppose that she would be competent to account for 
the development of those features of German life which she here 
seeks to describe. 

Regarding the book, then, as making no claim to a serious study 
of the sources of contemporary German life, but as affording the 
reader a lively description of the results of immediate personal 
observation, we may say at once that it is not without a certain 
kind of merit. The author has for the most part succeeded in 
giving her readers a lively and agreeable representation of that 
which has fallen immediately under her own observation. She 
displays in some places womanly tact in noting and inter- 
preting little details of social behaviour which might easily 
escape a male observer. More especially it strikes us that she 
has seized pretty accurately the spirit in which a German wife 
is commonly expected to comport herself towards her lord and 
master. The writer, of course, finds enough in German social life 
that is grotesque and ludicrous from an English point of view, and 
she makes the most of these aspects of her subject as targets for 
the shafts of an unsparing ridicule. Yet it may be urged that 
there is no great skill required in poking fun at a stout German's 
manner of taking his food, or at the gracelessness of a German 
woman’s toilet and carriage, or at the stiff pomposities of the 
German mode of address; and after the poor people have been 
laughed at so long and so frequently by French satirists and by 
English correspondents, special as well as occasional, the authors 
efiorts in this direction can hardly be regarded as an original per- 
formance. One might naturally expect, too, that a lady who appears 
to have lived so long im Germany, and to have held so many inti- 
mate relations with German families, would have been able to 
abandon the point of view of a narrow English mind, and to recog- 
nize a value and even a charm under what is at first sight bizarre 
and uncouth, as weil as to balance well-ascertained deiects by 
accompanying exceilences. This the author certainly does not do. 
To give an instance, is it quite fair to talk about the tyranny of 
“die Mode” in Germany as the author does (pp. 182 and 208), 
without giving the slightest indication that, on the whole, Germans 
are vastly freer from the coercion of fashion than ourselves? In 
some cases the writer seems, in spite of an oceusional gushing pas- 


| sage about German diminutives, &c., to be too much of an 


Englishwoman to detect excellence in anything “ un-English ”; in 
many others she omits to call attention to points of superiority 
in German modes of life which go far to outweigh their more 
conspicuous deficiencies. In some instances, moreover, one fails 
to see where the particular funniness aimed at really lies, as when 
the author ridicules the plentiful use of adjectives by Germans 
on viewing beautiful scenery; as though “ reizend,” “ himmlisch,” 
&e. were more ridiculous than “ lovely,” “ awiully tine,” and 
80 On. 

A graver fault than even this omission to weigh the worthy 


/ and the admirable against the petty and ludicrous elements of 


national character and life is the author's apparent inability to 
see the limits of her field of observation, and her disposition 
to found sweeping generalizations on very circumscribed indi- 
vidual observations. We do not hesitate to say, notwithstand- 
ing the assertion to the contrary by “a German” which is paraded 
at the beginning of the volume, that there is a considerable 
amount of exaggeration in the author's statements. And this ex- 
aggeration consists in taking individual facts to be typical when 
they are only occasional. It does not require a very long residence 
in Germany to teach one that German life ditiers very widely— 
much more than our own probably—in various districts and amo} 
different social classes. Now the author of this volume, thoug 
she seems to have moved about to some extent, is evidently much 
better acquainted with the small Residenz towns than with the 
— centres of commerce and political life such as Berlin or Ham- 
urg ; and as to the different social classes, her knowledge is, as far 
as we can make out, confined to the petite noblesse and military people 
who make up the so-disant “ society” of small German capitals. 
Indeed the writer appears to take pains to impress her readers 
with the number and rank of the titled persons whom she was 
accustomed to meet in Germany. Now, seeing that this class 
of society is just that which has been most commonly ridi- 
culed, not only by foreigners, but by Germans themselves, it is 
peculiarly unjust to take it as representative of the best Ger- 
man social lite. Arguing on the basis of this eminently su- 
perticial and frivolous type of society, the author finds it easy 
work to show that the Germans have no free, joyous, and 
mutually helpful home life corresponding to our own; that 
women never think about anything higher than their ménage and 
their next ball, and are wholly destitute of sincere religious feeling. 
One can hardly help condoling with the author on her ill-fortune in 
having lighted upon such an uninteresting and barren area of 
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German — To <2? who has been fortunate enough to 
move among the truly cultivated and thoughtful classes in Germany 
—more especially the University circles, which form one of the most 
important elements of German society, and with which the author, 
so far as we can conjecture, has not the least acquaintance—man 
of her sweeping condemnations will ap laughably absurd, if 
indeed they o> not excite another kind of feeling. Her account of 
the rite of confirmation, for example, as meaning nothing but “a 
long dress, visiting cards, a bouquet, and the ‘ Du’ of childhood ex- 
changed for the ‘ Sie’ of aang Walbeod” will not a little startle 
any one who has had an ey of observing the care with which 
young girls are religiously trained for the ceremony in many a 
middle-class family. In point of fact, the author seems to have 
looked out on the varied ts of German life through the 
medium of the highly artificial social atmosphere which envelops 
one small section of the German community, and the result is a 
series of statements scarcely less loose and inaccurate than the 
most hasty generalizations of a flying newspaper correspon- 
dent. We do not say that much of what the author asserts is 
not true, in some measure at least; we simply protest against 
the erection into universal propositions of statements which at 
best are only approximately .true, and which often repre- 
sent only very partial and limited features of the society she 
rofesses to portray. It should be added that a similar 
tiness in generalization shows itself in some of the few 
statements favourable to the Germans; as, for example, that 
“ every German man and woman is born with the musical in- 
stinct.” It is seen, too, in the rather ludicrous assumption that 
the vagaries of the emancipated women of the Goéthe-Schiller 
sane “were not isolated exceptions, but rather the rule of the 

y ”—as though we should have heard so much about them if they 
had been “the rule of the day”! 

A word needs to be said with respect to the style of the work. 
The author writes with force and vivacity, and in a vein well 
suited for light epistolary narrative and description. Yet there 
are too many blemishes in the composition to allow us to call it a 
good style. Of these the most striking is an almost vulgar pre- 
ference for foreign words and phrases, not only German, but also 
French and Latin. To talk of “the pleasant simplicity of 
German meurs” is not only very much like a silly schoolgirl’s 
display of elementary linguistic knowledge, but is particularly in- 
appropriate in a writer who takes occasion to comment on the 
vulgarity of the use of French terms by Germans. Sometimes, 
too, the author abandons her more free and chatty vein, and 
attempts a grandiloquent species of writing. But we can 
hardly congratulate her on her success in treading in the steps of 
Mr. Carlyle and Victor Hugo. High-stepping phrases should not 
cover nonsense, and it seems something very like this to say that 
“fire and reality, as well as blood and iron, are in that (Bis- 
marck’s) great figure and big brain.” One would have supposed 
that blood and iron were sutiiciently real. Here, as elsewhere, a 
certain looseness of language points to that inaccuracy of mind 
which shows itself more conspicuously in the hasty inferences 
already referred to, and which takes off a good deal from the 
qualifications of a perfectly trustworthy narrator of facts. 


A WOMAN SCORNED.* 


ieee old fashion of describing the heroine of a novel as person- 
ally beautiful is dying out, and with it that of crediting her 
with the manners of a lady, or giving to the hero those of a gentle- 
man. Mrs. Pender Cudlip and our present author, whose work is 
singularly like hers, sms Tas amused themselves by creating a 
couple of autobiographical heroines, who, untidy, badly dressed, snub- 
nosed, and shock-headed, pert in bearing but true in heart, slangy 
in speech but faithful in action, have the poe of attracting the 
love of men of all kinds, fastidious and homely, young and old, 
honourable and dishonourable alike. These heroines themselves love 
with all their might men whose great attraction seems to be, 
besides their mere physical beauty, impertinence of the most 
offensive kind ; and who make love by a mixture of familiarity 
and snubbing which any woman possessing the faintest glimmer- 
ing of self-respect would stop and resent at once and for ever. 
Instead of which, Kitty O'Driscoll, in 4 Woman Scorned, and 
“Tim,” in Blotted Out, grovel at the feet of their superb lady- 
killers, and are ren f too happy to be treated in much the same 
way as that in which a lordly kind of man with a love of teasin 
would treat his favourite hound. The similarity of character an 
mality between these two heroines is remarkable; and, but 
‘or the ost simultaneous publication of the novels in which 
their oddities aredisplayed, might have subjected one or other of the 
authors to the charge of plagiari As it 18, the same thought, 
which we can scarcely qualify as “happy,” must have struck each 
writer at about the same time; the result being two heroines 
who are as much alike as those cardboard toys for children 
wherein the same face and figure serve for a dozen different 


Miss Kitty O'Driscoll, eighteen years of age when the story 
opens, lives in “that lumbering, comfortless-looking, grey stone 
house under the brow of the hill over there,” known by the name 
of Rathmulchan Castle, which is kept up by means “only known 
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to that especial Providence which so tenderly and pitifully keeps 
watch over the decayed or decaying fortunes of the poor and proud 
Trish gentry.” We are always glad to learn new facts, and we 
thank the author for the information contained in this latter state- 
ment. It is new to us. The O’Driscolls are of this and proud 
race of Irish gentry; they are so poor that the girls cannot buy 
many new dresses; and so proud that they go about in cotton 
frocks and country-made boots to save “sufficient to purchase the 
latest fashion in riding-habits, perfectly fitting ridi os and co- 
uettish riding-hats, and thus make a brave show in the hunting 
ield in a manner befitting the traditional grandeur of the O’Dris- 
colls of Rathmulchan.” But between the two stools of their 
ide, which refuses to know wealthy parvenus or substantial 
ers, and their poverty, whereby the county families refuse to 
know them, they are friendless ; which, however, does not a 
in the course of the narrative; and, in spite of their poverty, Hugh 
O'Driscoll is M.F., and “ keeps the dogs.” The consists of 
Kitty, her drunken step-brother Hugh, and her superbly handsome. 
but fiendish step-sister Judith, twenty-six years of age when we 
first see her. Kitty is hated by both these amiable persons, partly 
because, as the daughter of Judith’s “ girl-governess,” who died 
when she was born, consequently when the elder sister 
was only eight years of age, she is — as “an 
interloper,” which was beginning the feud of race and tra- 
dition early in life; and ly because she is “small and 
insignificant-looking, with a ‘ weesht’ pale face and grey eyes, a 
<a nose, and ordinary brown hair inclining to a reddish 
shade.” Judith shows her hatred for her step-sister in rather un- 
mistakable forms. Not content with tyrannizing over her to a 
reprehensible extent, she even goes so far as to call her “a 
cunning little beast,” and asks “ flow dare you be so insolent to 
me?” At the same time “ coming over to me,” says Kitty, “she 
gives me a blow upon the side of the head—a blow which nearly 
stuns me, and which causes me to fall sideways upon the sofa” ; 
and when Kitty, who has “ never had the courage to hit back 
again whenever Judith has beaten” her, said only “ Judith!” the 
handsome creature retorts with “ Hold your tongue, you little 
wretch ; you are like your low, vulgar, scheming mother, who 
entrapped my fool of a father into marrying her.” 

Judith does more than call names and deal hard knocks; she 
schemes to marry her young sister with the weesht pale face and 
grey eyes to Mr. Martin Pratt, the richest man in the county, and 
sixty-three years old. And as Kitty, “with the arrogance of 
eighteen,” has scornfully declined to accept the magnificent offer, 
she has no quarter dealt out to her, but is “stormed at” 
Judith, sworn at by Hugh, and ordered by both to receive Mr. 
Pratt as her future husband, seeing that they have promised her, 
and they will not break their word. Of course at this juncture 
there turns up the ineligible lover whom it is expressly desired she 
should not love, and with whom she does therefore fall in love 
straightway. This is Captain Oscar Fitzgerald, “a penniless 
dragoon,” whom she has seen once in church, who, as she re- 
members, used to be at Rathmulchan when she was a “wild 
shy, uncared-for, unkempt little girl,” and whose more fo 
introduction is made by means of his “ fly,” which she, taking 
to be a dragon-fly, catches, with the unpleasant result of 
getting the hook in her thumb. Though she is in 
pain, her first thought when she sees “his closely-shorn 
crop of fair curls,” “blue eyes,” and “fair moustache” is 
“an obtrusively vivid and abject sense of the dire shabbiness of 
my apparel, the flushed state of my face, and the untidiness of m 
hair.” But she recovers herself sufficiently to answer pertly, “ 
should think so indeed! just look what you have done,” when 
he asks her if she has hurt herself in any way; to which his reply 
is, “ I’m sure I never wanted to catch you.” “As he speaks he 
decorously casts down his eyes, caresses his moustache, and—I 
have a horrible ay ag trying to keep from laughing out- 
right.” However, he takes out the hook, and the blood gtshes. 
from the wound and stains the girl’s “shabby blue-and-white- 
striped cotton dress”; but she takes her “crumpled coloured- 
spotted pocket-handkerchief” from her pocket and winds it round 
her hand. He insists on washing the wound in her thumb with 
his own handkerchief, which is “ snowy,” and binding it up with 
a star of court plaster; after which he washes his own hands in 
the river and asks her for something to dry them with, as his 
“handkerchief is saturated.” So she gives him the “ tumbled 

ier” of her cotton gown, on which he “ vigorously rubs his 
ong, strong, brown fingers.” 

After this the conversation on in the strain to be ex- 
pected. He is impertinent, smiling, familiar, handsome ; she is 
now “stupid” and now “ impulsive,” and “ blushes to the tip of 
her nose ”; after which she sees clouds and gleams and stars of a 
— character, and is rude to her assigned suitor Martin 

ratt, Next day at the meet Judith will not let her ride; so 
Kitty does what all these ugly little heroines with snub noses and 
big hearts are so fond of doing—sits on the floor and cries; or, as 
she elegantly expresses it, “t sit here blubbering on the floor, 
with my tossed braids and curls pressed unheedingly against the 
side of the bed.” Presently her nurse and fos comes. 
into the room and calls her “ Miss,” and “Miss Kitty,” while she 
calls her “ Finnigan,” like any com: lace servant hired yester- 
day. She tells her that Oscar has called; to keep her out of whose 
bom Judith had made up the story that “Silver Sally” was ill, 
and thus prevented her sister’s going to the hunt. And, again, we 
have the same odd mixture of familiarity and impertinence as 
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before. He calls her “an idle child,” though it is only their second 
day of meeting ; criticizes her gown, for she has put on her best 
black silk in his honour ; and when she retorts, “ You have not to 
buy dresses for me!” ejaculates “ God forbid!” “ uncourteously 
and piously, and without making any apology for the Vandalic 
remark” ; “ chaffs ” her about “the adored of her soul,” Mr. Pratt; 
exclaims, “ What fuzzy hair you have! I wonder if you are able 
to plait it all, what an enormous time you must take at your 
toilette!” says that he wishes he were as “ sure of twenty thou- 
sand pounds this minute” as he is of having got her favour; 
for “what other motive save that of trying to ingratiate your- 
self in my favour induced you to put on that grand black 
silk gown, eh, my child? "—tells her that she has grown up “a 
vast sight better looking than any one ever would have imagined ” ; 
with plenty more of the same kind, all showing that, whatever 
the handsome dragoon might have been in the eyes of Miss Kitty, 
he could not have been a gentleman in those of any other 


person. 

The heart of the story is the love of handsome Judith for this 
same Oscar Fitzgerald; a love dating back to the time when she 
was only sixteen; at which age she poisoned his cousin, to whom 
she imagined him to be attached. “In order to do this,” says 
Kitty, she “ condescended to receive the love-making of a common 
groom”—one Jack Reynolds. She bribed him for the poison 
wherewith to murder her fancied rival, by promising to run away 
with himself; which was rather an odd way of securing the 
man she wanted. As Jack Reynolds had to serve seven years’ 
transportation, and Oscar Fitzgerald was eight years in India, 
she gained very little by her crime. Both men come back at 


' the same moment, and, as they are something alike, Kitty 


twice thinks that Jack is Oscar when she sees him in the 
dusk with her sister. Then there is a wonderful scene where 
Jack Reynolds stops Kitty's carriage in the middle of a wood, 
and forces her by threats to sign a paper supplied by Judith, in 
which she promises to marry her sexagenarian lover, telling her at 
the same time that, if she betrays anything of this to Oscar, he will 
be murdered. Also that she is to give up all thought of love for 
him under a of the same catastrophe. And, in effect, Oscar 
is shot in the arm the next day, and is very ill in consequence. 
But all comes right in the end. Kitty’s manifold excitements 
end in a fever, by which her marriage with Mr. Pratt is postponed ; 
and Judith, or some one else, perhaps it is Jack Reynolds, drinks 
the champagne which Martin sends for the use of the invalid, 
which was shabby of Judith. Meanwhile, Phil Costigan, the 
drunken, insolent stable-keeper who knows all about Miss Judith’s 
murder of Annie Dillon, the two hundred pounds which she stole 
from Miss Fitzgerald to give to Jack Reynolds, her accomplice, 
and her intrigue with him, as his double reward; who was party 
to the plot for forcing Kitty’s written consent to her marriage with 
Martin Pratt, which marriage was desired by Judith as much to 
keep her out of Oscar's way as for a sum of money promised to her 
by in on his wedding day, wherewith to stop Jack’s mouth; 
and who knows who had shot at Oscar—this Phil Costigan is 
attacked by Reynolds, under the name and state of Pollock, and 
dies, making full confession to Kitty, and an edifying end. 
Kitty confronts Judith with her secret, but is defied, and told 
astutely enough that she has no proof, and that she (Judith) will 
t a bullet ugh Oscar rather than see him her step-sister’s 
usband. Accordingly, as Oscar and Kitty are having a love- 
meeting together, where all mistakes are being explained, a bullet 
whizzes close past them, and they see Judith hurrying away. She 
passes through the yard where “ the dogs” are kept, and they, 
attracted by the blood on her hand—she has cut herseir with a piece 
of broken glass—fall upon her and partly devour her. She diesa few 
hours after, “ a look of incredulous joy chasing away the troubled 
expression of her face,” as Kitty repeats the text about the joy of 
angels over repentant sinners. Add to this story a style which 
deals in such expressions as, “ I feel anything but a gay young 
person as I smile vacuously and stare into the gleaming cvals”; 
“with supreme difficulty I am endeavouring to restrain my 
risibles” ; “ the disc of his red, angry face”; “my perturbed 
countenance hoists its colours of distress,” &c., and we think we 
have said enough to prove that 4 Woman Scorned is neither very 
pleasant nor very protitable reading. ; 


PAISLEY ABBEY.* 


Wwe it was announced that the Queen intended to place 
a memorial window in Paisley Abbey in honour of 
Robert II., popularly known as “ King Blearie,” her subjects south 
of the Tweed probably heard for the first time that such a build- 
ing existed. they had any notions about Paisley at all, it was 
perhaps only as a manufacturing town, whose looms could turn 
out shawls that might rival those of Lyons, and whose mills were 
equally successful in the production of sewing-cotton. Indeed so 
little is the history of Scotland known beyond its own limits that 
much innocent wonder has been exp: , and many curious sug- 
gestions have been made, as to the reasons why the Queen should 
thus delight to honour this particular Robert, and why so obscure a 
place should be — out for this distinction. The reason 
1s easily supplied by any one who remembers that “ King 
Blearie” was the first of his family who exchanged the office 


* Lichens an Old Abbey ; being Historical Reminiscences of the 
Monastery of Paisley. Paisley & Porlanc 1876. 


of Steward of Scotland for that of King of Scots, and that 
he is buried in the abbey founded by the first Steward. One 
of the titles of the Heir-Apparent to the Crown still bears 
witness to the fact that, in the district lying along the Clyde, 
now known as the county of Renfrew, lay the lands which 
the descendants of the Breton Alan first held of the Scots 
King. It was naturally here that they chose the site 
of their abbey. Like most of the Scottish ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, Paisley dates from the twelfth century; but, unlike 
the greater number, part of it has survived the zeal of the re- 
formers and the grasping hands or neglect of their successors, and 
is now used as the parish church. All that is left of what was 
formerly one of the most important religious houses in Scot- 
land is now lost among the crowd of factories and mean 
dwelling-houses of the large manufacturing town into which the 
village that gradually gathered at the abbey gates has grown. 
Through the town flows a river, with waters so foul and many- 
coloured, so charged with impurities of all imaginable sorts, as to 
make its name—the White Cart—sound like a nickname given in 
mockery. Who can realize to-day that it was from the meadows 
lying on either side of this polluted stream that the abbey, and, in 
later times, the town itself, were named? Paigley is merely a mo- 
dification of Pasgel-laith or loith—Celtic words, whose meaning is 
moist pasture ground. 

The history of the abbey is soon told. It was a house of the 
Benedictine order, founded in 1160 by Walter, the first Steward, 
who placed in it thirteen brethren, one of whom was chosen 
prior, from the English house of Wenlock. But the steward took 
care to bargain that his priory of Paisley was to be in no way de- 
pendent on Wenlock. In return for the good services done 
to their Paisley brethren by the monks of Wenlock in obtaining 
for them from Cluny all the privileges of their order, he gave to 
the house of Wenlock, in perpetual alms, a piece of land in his 


| burgh of Renfrew, one tishing-net tor taking salmon in his waters, 


six nets for fishing herrings, and one boat. Paisley was founded 
soon after the ‘ sair saint for the crown ” had brought in the 
fashion of religious foundations, and Walter followed faithfully in 
his liege lord’s footsteps. Besides richly endowing his new priory, 
he gave lands also to the abbeys founded by the King, though it 
certainly provokes a smile to read that some of these gitts consisted 
of lands that were in dispute between himself and certain other 
claimants. Sixty years aiter its foundation the priory was raised 
to an abbey by a Bull of Honorius IV. The abbey went on gain- 
ing lands and power till the War of Independence, in which it 
suffered so terribly that little save one Norman dovrway is left 
of the earliest building. In the few years of comparative quiet won 
for the land by the strong hand of James I., Thomas Tarvis, the 
abbot, raised Paisley Abbey again to all its former glory. He tound 
the church in ruins and the brethren at variance; but before his death 
he rebuilt the church with a lofty spire, and * schortlie he brocht 
all the place to freedom, and fra nocht till ane mighty place, aud 
left it out of all kynd of det, and at all freedom to dispone as them 
lykit, and leit ane of the best myteris that was inall Scotland, and 
chandellaris of silver, and ane lettren of brass, with many other 
gud jouellis.” 

Towards the end of the century the abbey got another lift. John 
Shaw was abbot in the time of James 1V., and the King, in 
return for the service Shaw had done him in the days of his 
difference with his father, conferred many favours on the abbey, 
which he made a halting-place in his frequent pilgrimages to St. 
Ninian’s. He also raised the village of Paisley into a burgh. 
The shrine of St. Mirrin, too, one of the patrons of the Church, 
attracted pilgrims from all parts of Scotland, whose gifts filied the 
abbot’s coffers. When the Stewarts first came to the throue, 

wers of regality had been given to the abbey, and to tiese 

ames II. added the powers of trying on the four pleas of the 
crown and of holding a separate Chamberlain's Court. Ali the 
churches in Bute and in the hereditary lands of the Stewarts were 
dependent on Paisley ; and as the abbot held lands in all parts of 
the kingdom, he had numerous bailies to act for him. Latterly 
the office of general bailie became hereditary in the Sempil family. 
At the time of the Reformation Paisley Abbey was reckoned one 
of the richest houses in Scotland. It was then that John Hamil- 
ton, the Rezent’s brother, was abbot ; and when he was raised to 
the Primacy, the lands and revenues of Paisley were bestowed on 
the Regent s son. 

We had hoped, in taking up a book which professes to contain 
“ Historical Keminiscences” of this important abbey, to tind a 
good deal both worth reading and worth remembering. Tho 
history of the rise and growth of any of the great religious houses, 
more especially of one sv closely connected with the reigning taunly 
as Paisley, would be of especial value in Scotland, whose Monasticon 
has yet to be written. Such » book, however, ought to be strictly 
accurate as to facts,and to be written by some one with a power of 
discriminating between things that are worth telling and things that 
are not, and able to write at least grammatically, and with some 
knowledge of general history. The writer who has undertaken to 
rake up the past of Paisley Abbey is destitute of these needful 
qualifications. The scraps of information which with careful read- 
ing may be gathered from his pages are borrowed from second- 
hand authorities, and are repeated without the faintest attempt to 
estimate their comparative value. These are divided by weary pages 
of unintelligible rhapsodies that read like a lame attempt to parody 
the Proverbial Philosophy of Mr. Martin Tupper. Figures that stand 
out in strong relief in the story of their age are dismissed with a mere 
passing notice, while some man or woman of whom nothing but 
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the name is known is made the suhject of a whole chapter of 
maundering speculations as to his or her personal character or 
appearance. e are told that “one of the privileges of fiction 
which history has a right to claim is this faith in the beauty, 
grace, and virtue of all those who have come down to us from 
remote traditionary times without contrary imputations”; and in 
accordance with this privilege an absurd fancy picture is drawn 
of the Steward’s wife, of whom all that can be known now is the 
name :— 

Norman, by no means, she ;—Scoto-Saxon, with eyes softly blue; some 
Celtic fervour and devotion spiritualising her face; her aspect generous, 
and features pearly fair, with the rosy flush of Northern breezes, like a soft 
dawn, lighting them into the purest human sweetness; reasonable and 
benign ; no fickle impulses, no exacting egotism, no self-worship ; a woman 
of household pleasures—to be loved by her husband with a constant love, 
to be tenderly revered by his vassals. Her brown lashes droop not coyly, 
they are lifted with modest, serene trust in herself and in her world. Her 
thoughts keep company with her. 


The knowledge of general history possessed by this author is much 
such as we should expect to find after reading that “there is an 
intuition, a certain inner sense, by which we verify history ; not in 
its details, but in its spirit, which is the true history.” This 
“ inner sense ” is certainly not common sense, or the writer would 
know better than to describe men ploughing as singing psalms 
while their “ heavy feet go backward before the team,” or to tell 
how some one watched from the coast of Ayr the sun rising over 
Argyle, which lies west of it. His notions on biography are 
almost as singular as those on history :— 

One realizes and accepts the truth, that a stack of chimnies at Dundonald, 
threatened by a fierce storm, while the little Alexander and Walter slept in 
a turret below ; or some tempestuous night, while a faithful old retainer, 
out fishing on the Frith, in sight of the castle walls, fought for life with a 
west wind on the crest of a greedy wave ; or a day breaking goldenly along 
the Argyle shore, reflecting strange portentous light in the sombre sea be- 
tween, while the priest held the crucifix before the dying eyes of the tender, 
nameless mother—that these make biography, and not the Border raids, 
court favour, or papal bulls, which stand out so boldly in history. 


Sermons in stones we have heard of before, but biography in stacks 
of chimneys never. It is doubtless his contempt for en “bold” 
landmarks of history that betrays our author into exposing his igno- 
ranve by telling us that the “earldom of Buckingham ”—we sup- 
pose he means the Honour of Huntingdon—was held by Malcolm 
“as their ancestral Normandy was held by the English kings”; 
that “ the Bruce who bore the —— of Scotland in A.D. 1314 was 
a child of those early Pharaohs who ruled when time was young”; 
that at “ Tagliacozzi” “fell the last of the Hohensteins”; that 
Italy is indebted to Scotland for its “school of flowing melody”; 
that one Grimketel, who owned a plough-gate of land, was a 
“poor serf”; that the parish of Innerwick, which happens to be in 

ington, is in Glenlyon; and into making many other state- 
ments equally wide of the mark. The principle on which he acts, 
that “where history refuses us facts we construct them for our- 
selves, more truthfully than we know, through that guiding 
human instinct we possess,” has here played him false, for 
history has not refused the true version of most of the facts, 
and, unfortunately for him, his “ guiding human instinct” has 
at all events constructed them a great deal less truthfully than 
others know them. 

Even the fanciful title Lichens from an Old Abbey, a very 
evident aping of Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, is en- 
irely misleading. Lichen suggests the idea of something that 
sticks closely to the building, while our author's mode of treating 
the subject is much more suggestive of thistledown. If judged by 
their want of weight and their flighty wanderings, his words might 
indeed be styled winged. Much more closely connected with the 
town at least, if not with the abbey, than many of the “ Lichens,” 
is the story of the origin of the thread manufacture, which we look 
for among the “ Lichens” in vain. But as, in speaking of the over- 
throw of the old church, our author tells us that ‘“ superstitions 
may sometimes be worn tvo lightly,” to tell of an instance in which 
@ superstition weighed rather heavily on a score of victims would 
have been to contradict himself. In the year 1697, Christian 
Shaw, the daughter of the Laird of Barragean, a child of eleven 
years old, accused a maid-servant inst whom she had a 
spite of having bewitched her. The matter was taken up 
with all gravity, accomplices in the crime were pointed out; 
nor was justice satisfied until twenty persons had been con- 
demned to death, and five of them burned upon the gallows- 
green of Paisley. So far was Miss Shaw from suffering any 
permanent ill effects from the overlooking of the “ gettatrice,” 
that she afterwards became distinguished for her skill in spinning. 
The fineness of her linen thread was so much admired that the 
Lady Blantyre of the day took a parcel of it, the first linen thread 
ever exported from Scotland, to Bath, and sold it to the lace- 
makers there. The business thus begun spread to the Low 
Countries, and Miss Shaw, after starting one ot the most extensive 
manufactures hitherto known in Scotland, married the minister of 
Kilmaurs. The story seems to show that the notion that women 
have energy and powers for something more than mere domestic 
occupations is, after all, not so very modern. 

The only use which we can imagine as a reason for the exist- 
ence of this book is to serve as a fearful example of what comes of 
the popular doctrine that pretty descriptions are to be preferred 
before historical truth, and that the zelation of facts is not history. 
= with a theory so ble to idleness and ignorance, 
scrib like the writer of these Lichens take upon them 
to tamper with the past, and to cover sheets with their own vain 


imaginations clothed in fine-sounding words poured forth at 
random, careless alike of both sense and grammar. They seem 
utterly to forget that, whether facts be history or not, there cer- 
tainly can be no history without facts. In the present instance, 
even where our author condescends to facts, they are curiously per- 
verted, as, for instance, when he tells us that ‘Arabella Hamilton, 
‘La belle Hamilton,” sat as the model for Britannia on our coins. 
This is double error ; for the Britannia was “ La belle Stuart,” whose 
name was Frances Therese, and “La belle Hamilton’s ” name was 
Elizabeth. From the records of the abbey our author has 
found out that to the brethren “no idle talk was allowed.” 
Would that the restriction were yet enforced on the dwellers in 
the burgh! The publication of a book which contains little save 
“idle talk” would then have been impossible, 


REMAINS OF ARTHUR WEST HADDAN.* 


i be publish an author's “ Remains ” is to put his reputation to a 
severe test; we mean of course such “‘ Kemains” as the author 
himself had not prepared for posthumous publication. And this is 
true especially of light articles contributed to the fugitive litera- 
ture of the day. In an article for one of the Quarterfies a writer 
has space, and with space an additional inducement, to think out 
his subject and to be careful in the matter of style; but the mark 
of a conscientious writer is to put forth his best on all occasions, 
and to take proportionately as much pains with an article in a 
newspaper as with an essay in a quarterly review. This, at all 
events, is a striking feature in the “Remains” of Mr. Arthur 
Haddan. A few of the articles in the volume are reprinted from 
the Christian Remembrancer ; but most of them were contributed 
as reviews to the Guardian, and are now republished as they were 
written. It is no light tribute to the memory of Mr. Haddan to 
say that his reputation suffers nothing from such an ordeal. Be the 
essay short or long, the subject of transitory or of permanent 
interest, there is the same careful treatment and the same trans- 
parent endeavour to be fair. The papers range over a wide field, 
and are classified in the table of contents under the heads of “On 
the Holy Scriptures,” “ Doctrinal Works,” ‘“ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” “lhe Prayer Book,” “ Miscellaneous Articles,” and “ General 
History.” On ailof these subjects Mr. Haddan had something to 
say which is worth preserving ; but it was in ecclesiastical history 
that he was most at home. His contributions to the collection of 
“Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents,” undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Mr. Stubbs, show at once the extent and the 
minuteness of his erudition, and there is abundant evidence of 
the same kind in the volume before us. When he is on his 
favourite theme, Mr. Haddan writes with the ease of one who 
has not only the whole landscape in view, but who is familiar 
with every nook and bypath in it. The churches of Britain and 
Ireland, indeed, were his particular study; but his knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history generally was unusually wide and singu- 
larly accurate. It is this combination of special knowledge with 
general learning which made him so excellent an editor of the 
works of Bramhall and Thorndike, and more lately of a portion of 
the great work projected by Mr. Stubbs and himself on the basis 
of Wilkins’ Concilia, already referred to. All the longer papers in 
the volume of his ““ Remains” bear witness to this union of fulness 
and mastery of details ; but it is in the articles on the early eccle- 
siastical history of this country that it comes out in special relief. 
Ever courteous and forbearing towards opponents, he was too 
ardeut a lover of truth to allow personal feeling or cherished pre- 
possessions to bias his judgment or colour his statement of historic 
facts. He is as merciless in hunting to death the fallacies and 
myths of anti-Roman controversialists as he is in exposing the 
special pleading and strange liberties with facts in which Roman 
apologists occasionally indulge. Let us give a few examples of 
what we mean. 

In a short review of the first volume of the English translation 
of Hefele’s History of the Christian Councils, Mr. Haddan praises 
Hefele ‘as an original and profound ecclesiastical scholar,” and 
characterizes his book, “with one large exception,” as “ un- 
doubtedly a thorough and a fair compendium, put in the most 
accessible and intelligible form, and based on a re-examination of 
original documents, with all their later additions and rectifications, 
of the canons and history of the Church Councils.” The “ Le 
exception ” ‘‘ springs from the utter impossibility of reconciling ” the 
Ultramontane theory of the Papacy “ with plain historical evidence 
honestly interpreted.” “ And the result is,” according to Mr. 
Haddan, “that even Dr. Hefele is reduced to garbled quotations 
and glosses of the most impossible sort, and is simply not to 
be trusted when Papal power is in question.” This is a severe 
judgment, and Mr. Haddan proceeds to justify it. But he is 
careful to add that, in most cases, “ Hefele’s own statement 
of the evidence is so glaringly at variance with his con- 
clusions as to supply the remedy with the poison, withou{ 
further trouble.” ‘The same anxiety to be just to an oppo. 
nent is visible in his criticisms on Montalembert’s Monks of 
the West. The former builds a plausible ent in favour of 
Papal supremacy on Wilfred’s _e to Rome, and on the 
adoption by the Saxon Church of the Roman method of keeping 
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Easter. It isan easy matter for Mr. Haddan to prove “ that in 
both these matters no Ultramontane notion of the supremacy of 
St. Peter's chair was dreamed of on either side.” In their Easter 
observance the British Christians were at variance, not with 
Rome alone, but with the whole of Christendom ; and, when this 
fact was clearly brought home to them, they wisely agreed to 
conform to the custom of the Universal Church. And as to 
Wilfred’s appeals to the Pope, Mr. Haddan shows that Monta- 
lembert’s conclusion is, in fact, directly contrary to that which 
logically follows from his premisses. The facts may be stated 
very briefly. Archbishop Theodore saw the necessity of sub- 
dividing the few huge dioceses which made up, ecclesiastically, 
the England of that day. Wilfred, whose diocese extended from 
the Humber to the Forth, stoutly refused his consent to Theodore’s 
schemes for its subdivision. But Theodore was not a man to be 
easily thwarted when the welfare of the Church was in question ; 
and, when he found that Wilfred would not listen to reason, he 
deposed him. Wilfred appealed to Rome—the first Bishop who 
had done so against the sentence of the English Church previously 
to the Conquest. The Pope decided in his favour, and sent him 
back to England with a bull of restitution. Theodore, however, 
maintained his ground, and Wilfred was at last fain to make his 
submission, the Pope's bull notwithstanding, and to contine his 
jurisdiction to as much of his huge diocese as Theodore was 
pleased to assign to him. On Theodore’s death, however, Wilfred 
made an attempt to restore the old state of things, and was again 
deposed by Theodore’s successor, in union with his suffragans. 
Again Wilfred appealed to Rome; again the Pope decided 
in his favour; and again the ecclesiastical authorities at home 
repudiated the Pope's claim to supremacy, and compelled Wil- 
fred’s submission. Montalembert naively remarks on the “strange 
ignorance oi the elementary rules of canon law ” thus displayed by 
the “saints” and bishops of the Lnglish Church. “ but the 
‘strange’ thing would have been,” as Mr. Haddan somewhat 
ironically retorts, “ that these saints and bishops should have had 
the power to divine the belief of a long-distaut and future day, 
and should have imagined themselves bound by a law of which 
they knew nothing.” 

Mr. Haddan, however, had no ailinity of mind or temper with 
that class of writers who deem it the first duty of a controversialist 
to make out as good a case as possible for the side which he 
advocates. He evidently considered it the first duty of a 
controversialist to state the facts fuirly and fully, and this trans- 
parent candour is really far move telling than the most skilful 
manipulation of evidence. If le had no patience with writers 
who sought to build up a fanciful theory on a foundation 
of historical anachronisms, still less could he endure those 
writers of his own communion—a tribe not yet extinct— 
who opposed ‘to the fictions of Ultramontanism the still more 
glaring tictions of ultra-Protestantism. The legend of an anti- 
Papai Church in this country, founded by apostolic missionaries, 
and the apocryphal stories of King Lucius and of Claudia and 
Pudens, have oiten done yeoman’s service on Protestant platforms. 
Who has not heard of the long-enduring struggle against Papal 
encroachments of the pure british Church which Augustine 
found when he landed on these shores? But “the British 
Church,” as Mr. Haddan observes, “ was not in opposition to the 
Roman or to any other Church” when Augustine arrived, “It 
had simply been severed by distance and by a broad barrier of 
heathenism from any practical communication with other Churches, 
and had developed accordingly aiter its own unaided powers. The 
case was as of two relations who came together after a long part- 
ing, and discovered that during their separation one of them had 
contracted peculiar views, and retained certain errors formerly 
comin to both, uncorrected, but in no point of serious import- 
ance.” ‘The british Easter, for exampie, was simply the dis- 
credited Easter which the Church of Rome, in common with the 
rest of Christendom, had discarded a century and a half before the 
mission of Augustine. The british Christians, however, stuck to 
the Uld Style, “* much as the old couple who persisted a century 
since in going to church on Good Friday, to find of course no 
service.” [But in resisting the demands of Augustine they had no 
thought of resisting Papal supremacy. To assert the contrary is 
not only to perpetrate a glaring anachronism, but to commit a con- 
troversial blunder in addition by implying the existence of a claim 
as a matter of iact, was not heard of for centuries a(ter- 
wards. 

Mr. Haddan had evidently no great admiration for Augustine. 
He describes him as a “pious, though not large-minded, missionary, 
whose labours scarcely took root”; the Amerigo, whose fortune it 
was to give his name to a heritage which by right belonged to 
another. That other, in this case, was Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus, “ the real founder of the English Church,” as Mr. Haddan 
truly calls him. He was a great man in every respect, combining 
unusual learning and unobirusive piety with an indomitable wiil 
and extraordinary organizing and administrative powers. He it 
was who gave to the Church of England the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which it has retained substantially to the present day. Before 
his time England was divided ecclesiastically into a handful of 
unwieldly sees, which were worked by clergy sent out on mission 
excursions from various ceutres—generally monasteries and 
episcopal residences. Theodore saw the detects of this system, and 
set himself vigorously to supersede it by the subdivision of dioceses 
and the establi of a parochial sysiwu. ide encountered 
much resistance, not only from the See of tome, but also from 
his suflragans. There is nothing new uncer the sun, andarguments 


were used against Archbishop Theodore’s policy which more recently 
did good service against Mr. Beresford Hope’s Bill for the increase 
of the Episcopate. But Theodore carried his point, and it is 
surely a satire on the rulers of our day that the number of sees 
which Theodore founded for the Englad of his day, with less than 
the twentieth part of our population, was within two of those 
which now exist. Having established his dioceses, Archbishop 
Theodore proceeded to develop the principle of parishes; and hox 
systematically and thoroughly this was dune may be read in his 
Penitential” :— 

A church with its proper Presbyter | we are quoting Mr. Haddan], an@ 
with its weekly mass, and (as it appears subsequently) sermons, was to 
provided for each district, the landowner finding the funds in return for the 
patronage ; or, at any rate, the patronage accruing to him, be the founder 
who he might. A yearly confession prior to Christmas was to bring each 
layman, with his wife and houschold, into pastoral relation with his 
presbyter. And a system of discipline of the minutest kind was to bind 
together the whole of each flock into an organized member of a well-knit 
body, each parish under its presbyter, and all combined in direet and prac- 
tical subordination to the bishop. 

Lay patronage is thus seen to have its roots very deep in the his- 
tory of the Church of Englaud; and daily celebrations would 
appear to be an innovation on a more ancient custom. We do not 
go into the theology of the question, but there can hardly be a 
doubt that a celebration on weekdays and festivals was the primi- 
tive rule, and daily celebrations (as to the expediency of which we 
say nothing) a later growth. On the question of divorce, too 
Archbishop Theodore held what would certainly now be regar 

by many as rather latitudinarian doctrines. The explanation, we 
suppose, is that in that rude and lawless age it was found impos- 
sible to enforce the strict rules of ecclesiastical discipline, and it 
was accordingly thought more conducive to general morality to 
relax the strinency of those rules in particular cases. 

There are other points in Archbishop Theodore’s “ Penitential ” 
which are exceedingly interesting to the student of Church his- 
tory; and one of the great merits of a book like this of Mx. 
Haddan’s is that it sends the reader to original sources of informa- 
tion, and supplies him with a clue to the intelligent understanding 
of them. If an ecclesiastical history of England worthy of the 
name is ever to be written, it is to men of the learning and mental 
calibre of Professor Stubbs and the late Mr. Haddan that we must 
look for the achievement. 


JENNIE OF “THE PRINCE'S.” * 


W E learn from a preface to this novel that it is “a story with 

an object”; and that object is to prove that “a right- 
minded women can, in spite of youth, personal attractions, and an 
unguarded position, hold her own bravely even on the much-abused 
stage . . . preserving her purity and simplicity from first to last.” 
The stage is happily less abused now than it was in some former 
periods, but there are no doubt still many people who consider 
going upon the stage ruin to a woman and degradation to a man, 
But these are the people who are least likely to read novels, which 
may in their eyes be nothing but a temptation of the Evil One to 
idleness and frivolity, disguised with more or less art; and it is 
therefore to be feared that Jennie of “the Prince's” will do little 
towards correcting their views. It is possible, also, that the author, 
who is, as we guess from internal evidence, a woman, would have 
done better not to blazon the fact of the story having an object—a 
fact likely enough, as the preface states, to turn intending readers 
away. However, it is something to have the courage of one’s opinions, 
anda reader who ventures on this book: in spite of the author's frank 
warning will find that an “object” does not necessarily make a 
book dull. One of our leading novelists has said that there is no 
romance-writer of consideration who does not hope that some les- 
son may be learnt from what he produces; and this is no doubt a 
desirabie position for a writer to assume. Only he must not of 
course be astonished if readers refuse to learn their lesson on 
account of its being enforced with too much dryness or air of 
authority. With the volumes before us neither of these faults can 


be founa, and it may be noted in the author's favour that, although - 


it is shown that life on the stage need not be repulsive, yet its dis- 
agreeable circumstances are by no means shirked. We have spoken 
of the author's courage in the matter of expressing opinion. There 
is one point at which this amounts to an unpleasant recklessness, 
when the author seems to speak with absoiute approbation of a 
proceeding decidedly immoral and objectionable. 1t may be, how- 
ever, that the words are not intended to convey all that they seem 
to do; and with more experience the writer may possibly learn 
the value of reticence and of precise expression. 

Jennie of “ the Prince's” males her first appearance in an hotel 
at Cologne, where in the Saal a wild carnival dance is going 
on :— 


Up above, on the third floor of the hotel, in a white-curtained bed, tosses. 
a wearied girl, who cannot sleep. She has heard quarter after quarter 
chime throuch the cold stillness of the night without. Eight quarters—two 
endless hours—is sleep never coming to her to-night ? If she could but get 
one peep, only just one, at the dancers below, she should sleep in peace after 
that. What harm could it do? Why would not papa allow it? I¢ is 
very hard to be shut away from so enticing a scene. Now and then straing 
of those bewitching waltzes are carried alott into that upper floor. Tempt- 
ing—delicious sounds! 


Jeunie’s Irish nurse Dolly has pity upon her, and having taken 
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Karl, the waiter, into confidence, conveys Jenny into a passage 
with a glass door which looks upon the ball-room. “‘ Amid the 
gay crowd was one dancer whose dress, though unpretentious, was 
most becoming. Blue coat, brass buttons, trilled shirt front and 
wristbands, powdered wig, pigtail, black satin breeches, black sill 
stockings,*buckled shoes. We all know the dress well enough, and 
most of us wish we could see our men of the day” (the men of our 
day ?) “appearing again as gracefully clothed as their grandfathers 
before them.” ‘his is of course a matter of taste; but as the 
writer admires this dress so much, and introduces her hero in 
it, she would have done better to make him sacrifice 
the “heavy moustache,’ which must infallibly have spoilt 
whatever good etiect there was in the powdered wig, pigtail, and 
buckled shoes. However, the appearance of Mr. Frank Kelly, the 
wearer of this costume, does not seem to have been much injured 
by the blunder, which as a painter he ought certainly to have 
avoided. He spies out Jennie as she looks through the glass door, 
and having made his way into the passage, insists on her coming 
into the ball-room and dancing with him :— 


The waltz is over. The music has ceased. A noisy pause, but still a 
pause. People do come to a stand. Jennie clings confidingly to her 
partner’s arm and beams up into his face. 

“What is your name ?” he asks presently. 

“ Jennie,” she replies. “Odd you should have asked me that question 
1 was at that moment wondering about yours.” 

“T am Frank,” says he laughing. 

“Nice.” 

What is nice ?” 

“Your name, and you; and, in fact, it is all too nice together.” 
After a pause. “Oh! what a dance we had!” she cries; “the very 
best I ever had in all my life.” 

“ That long—long—long life !” he says, imitating her tone. 

“It does seem very long to me,” she says gravely. “Do you know 
that I shall be fifteen on the first of May?” This with conscious pride. 


Jennie’s last words, as she is carried off by Dolly the nurse, are 
“«T shall never forget that first waltz, and I shall never forget how 
kind you have been to me.” Next day Frank Kelly makes 

uaintance with Jennie’s little brother Lion and her father 
Colonel Noble, who gives him an invitation to Ireland, which he 
accepts. But as they drive to the station the day after to go their 
different ways, Kelly observes that, though he has accepted his invi- 
tation, he does not know where Colonel Noble lives. “ I have thought 
of that,” replies Jennie, and hands him a little card, on the face of 
which is engraved “Jennie Noble, Aloa,” and on its back is 
written “ Be sure to come. Aloa is close to Tipperary town. 
Every one knows it there. Always at home in November.’ Two 
years later Frank Kelly accepts a renewed invitation to Aloa. 
Before his arrival is recorded there is a very fresh and pretty de- 
scription of Jennie’s life at Aloa with her father and brother and 
her favourite dogs, king among whom is Rex, a big collie. Stay- 
ing at Aloa is a certain Captain Gray, known to Kelly in past 

inter; and the is presently joined by sothwell, a 
et of Colonel Nobles, who has on introduced A the reader 
in an earlier chapter, when he learns that some years ago 
she had jilted Gray to make a rich marriage, and that she 


is now spoken of by her enemies as wearing high heels, using 
der and paint, and being “ really too atlected.” Lady Bothwell 
is for the most part drawn with an accurate and light touch. The 
Colonel says of her, after she has been a day in the house, that he 
is proud to find his niece so winsome, so taking a woman; and 
Jennie, as she goes to sleep thet night, murmurs, “ Taking— 
winsome—whom has she taken ?—what will she win?” 

The suggestion given in this self-questioning of Jennie’s is 
followed up throughout the book. Lady Bothwell’s object in life 
is to win and take, and she allows no considerations to interfere 
with her desires. She works much wickedness, and the reader 
is shown that the majority of her acquaintances would think 
her ineapable of any evil. She is not an easy person to repre- 
sent in a novel, but she is portrayed with singular suecess 
until the end, where what must be called a gross blunder 
is made. ‘The marriage of Gray to Lady Bothwell, and 
her complete reform, both of which events we are given to 
understand took place, are alike unnatural and out of keeping. 
It would be impossible for such a man as Gray to marry know- 
ingly such a woman as Lady Bothwell under any circumstances ; 
and there was, in addition to all others, this strong reason against 
his doing so, that he had but a short while before been desperately 
in love with Jennie. It is the more strange that the writer should 
have made this mistake, because she has shown in the scene of 
Gray’s proposal that she can understand how a man of his calibre 
is entirely absorbed by a deep love. 

To return, however, to Jennie. Colonel Noble is killed by a fall 
from his horse out hunting, and it is discovered that his aflairs are 
terribly involved. Jennie, after an agonizing parting from Aloa 
and from Frank, who manuges to see the last of her on board the 
steamer that carries her to Liverpool, arrives at the house of Mr. 
Vincent Noble, her father’s elder brother, a merchant in that town. 
His wife, unfortunately, is a woman who has carried to perfection 
the vices of meanness, bitterness, and vulgarity, and poor Jennie’s 
torments during her stay in the house are described with an almost 
horrible fidelity. Soon after her little brother is sent away to a 
cheap school, and her correspondence forbidden with Frank, whose 


letters have been stolen by Mrs. Noble, and Jennie brings her visit 

to a close by her own action. She makes her way to London, and | 

= straight to Lady Bothwell’s house; for she had heard before | 
vi 


Lady Bothwell. It suits Lady Bothwell to confirm this statement, 
and poor Jennie is cast friendless upon the world. She has a 
singular talent for acting, and after a series of adventures in town 
and country, which are full of interest, she finds herself engaged 
for an important part in a new piece by Mrs. Jonas Belfoy, who, 
with her husband, manages the Prince's tre. There are various 
characters whose history is skilfully interwoven with Jennie’s 
career; notably.2 Mr. and Mrs. Beauclere, whose happiness for life 
is nearly ruined by Lady Bothwell’s evil doing; and Tom Both- 
well, stepson of that lady, whom he cordially hates, and manager of 
the Magenta Theatre. There is a little incident in which he plays 
the leading part, connected with Jennie’s first appearance at the 
Prince’s, as Undine, the heroine of Mrs. Belfoy’s new play :— 

Some chance leads Mr. Bothwell into the vestibule of the Prince’s, as a 
man in quiet livery demands either a box or two stalls 


“ Fear I have nothing left—no—nothing. You might try at the music 
shops, but it’s a poor chance.” 

“ It’s for Lady Bothwell,” says Johnstone the discreet ; “ she only came 
back to town yesterday ; she don’t mind what she has to pay, but I have 
the strictest orders——” 

“Well, as you put it that way,” says the clerk, lowering his voice, “ I 
must see what can be done. There is one box; it’s really promised to a 
party, but for an extra guinea—it positively is the last chance you'll tell 
her ladyship——” 

“You'll just do nothing of the kind, you know,” says Mr. Bothwell, 
abruptly pushing the servant aside. “That is my box, at least I mean to 
have it. Now, you sir, you just hand it over.” 


min you've got the best box in the place already,” says the clerk 


« vd what the devil is that to you, mister?” cries Old Tom, much 
irate. “ You get no extra guinea frum me, as you very well know, but if 
there’s any humbug I go straight to the manager and expose you, Mr. 
Clerk. You won’t like that, you know. Here are your forty-two shillings— 
no fees. And you, Mr. Footman, you tell your Lady Bothwell, with my 
compliments, that Mr. Thomas Lothwell has taken the last box and the 
last stalls too, and that she can’t get in at no price to-morrow night. 
That's pretty plain speaking, ain’t it now, you know ?” 

Those people who are old-fashioned enough to like a happy end- 
ing to a novel will be pleased to hear Jennie’s troubles are 
scattered in the third volume; and any one who cares to read a 
bright original story, pleasantly told, may be recommended to try 
Jennie of * the Prince's.” The book would seem to be a tirst work ; if 
it is followed by another from the same hand, it would be well if 
certain blemishes of style were correeted. ‘The practice, for in- 
stance, of omitting the personal pronoun whenever it is the 
nominative to a verb is not universal among mankind, and the 
constant repetition of this trick in print is wearisome and 
ungraceful. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


~ a? is never a good season for publishers, in France at 
least, and therefore it is not surprising that our list of 
new boois this month is scanty; indeed it consists of hardly 
anything but reprints. We do not even make an exception 
in favour of the interesting volume of miscellanea which bears the 
name of M. Patin.* It is composed of articles originally published 
in the Journal des savanis and of éloges delivered at the Academy. 
These various pieces had, however, been long out of print, and 
for many persons they will have all the attraction of novelty. 
The introductory essay, from the pen of M. Martha, professor at 
the Paris Faculté des Lettres and author of a learned monograph 
on Lucretius, is good, but we should have liked to find more 
details respecting the life and works of one of the best of modern 
French scholars. With M. Patin the last representative has 
vanished of that illustrious band wiich included Villemain, 
Guizot, Saint-Mare Girardin, Cousin, and Lenormant; the Sor- 
bonne still remembers them as models of eloquence combined with 
erudition, and the persons who were privileged to hear them may 
be excused for being daudatores temporis acti, aud for believing that 
the French University has not yet produced their equals. 
M. Patin’s Ztudes sur les tragiques yrecs and his Etudes sur la 
poésie letine are considered by M. Martha as having been too 
exclusively written from the scholar’s point of view; other 
critics would probably look upon them rather as finished literary 
essays than as exegetical commentaries. Our own opinion is that 
M. Patin has hit the happy medium, and that, by introducing into 
the discussion of classical masterpieces the historical method so 
successfully applied to philosophy and modern thought by his 
colleagues wiom we have just named, he has produced works 
deserving equally the attention of the scholar properly so-called 
and of the general reader. The volume beiore us contaius, 
besides several other valuable chapters, an excellent survey of the 
literature of the grand siecle. M. Patin could not of course pre- 
tend to have made fresh discoveries respecting Bossuet or 
Racine; but he successfully avoided commonplace remarks in his 
treatment of a threadbare subject. The same observation applies 
to his articles on De Thou, Lesage, and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

M. Francis Wey also gives us a new edition of essays long since 
pene for the first time.t His deseription of “ the English at 

ome ” eliefly refers to London life, and some of his details are 
rather out of date; but the general eflect is agreeable enough, 
and the Greenwich whitebait dinners which he appreciates so 
keenly are very much the same now as they were twenty yeurs 


* Discours et mclanges littéraires. Par M. Patin. Paris and London: 
L. Hachetie & Co.. 


+ Les Anglais chez eux: Hogarth et ses amis. Par Francis Wey. Paris 
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ago. Under the title of “ Hogarth and his Friends” he has de- 
voted the second part of his volume to a study of London as it 
was in the last century, and 4 propos of the “ Rake’s Progress,” the 
“ Mariage & la mode,” and other well-known pictures, he describes 
that strange condition of things in which Colonel Chartres, Captain 
Macheath, and Wilkes could be seen elbowing Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Garrick. Cock-tighting, election riots, Gin 
Lane orgies, and scenes in the Fleet are naturally introduced by 
way of a on the painter's works. By comparing the two 
divisions of M. Wey’s book we arrive at the consolatory conclu- 
sion that we have at least made some progress in civilization 
since the days of Hogarth, and that Cremorne itself is an advance 
upon the tea-gardens of old London. 

With Kel-Kun* we return to France—t.e. to Republican 
France such as M. Gambetta at least finds realized. Only areader 
thoroughly at home in French politics can be expected to feel any 
interest in the portraits of MM. Janvier de la Motte, Rameau, 
Challemel-Lacour, Ancel, and De Guilloutet; these names recall 
to us nothing remarkable so far as public life is concerned; if 
we wish to revive our impressions of statesmen whom Europe 
has really heard of, we must read the chapters devoted to MM. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Pelletan, Louis Blanc, Gambetta, Jules 
Simon, and General Canrobert. We cannot pretend to estimate 
correctly the merits of all the senators and deputies who have sat to 
Kel-Kun for their portraits; still it seems to us’ extraordinary 
that the same space should be allotted to M. Malartie and M. Léon 
Say. The painter, we may add, professes thorough contempt for 
the military side of the French character, and his denunciation of 
a the French call Chauvinisme is equalled only by his hatred of 

e 

pd edition of M. Maxime du Camp’s work on Parist does 
not call for any special mention, but we are glad to have the 
yap ny of once more drawing the reader's attention to one of 

e best local histories that have lately appeared. In describing 
the various circumstances connected with the victualling, the 
health, the police, and the administration of such a city as Paris, 
an author must always be ready to correct his first impressions 
and statements by the aid of later information. Improvements 
are constantly being made, and not unfrequently documents which 

escaped notice at first are unexpectedly brought to light. M. 
Maxime du Camp is evidently aware of this, and the successive 
editions of his important work have been necessarily moditied 
in certain points. The present one, complete in six volumes, 
ends with a useful alphabetical index. It is almost a pity that 
a few good historical maps have not been added. 

Now that posterity has begun for George Sand, we shall no doubt 
have biographical notices, and criticisms in endless variety on the 
illustrious author of Mauprat. Her novels alone enable us to study 
with considerable accuracy the chief epochs of her life ; the Lettres 
dun voyageur, for instance, represents the period of Alfred de 
Musset’s influence; Jacques remains associated with the name of 
Gustave Planche ; Spiridion calls back Lamennais to our recollec- 
tion; the Sept cordes de la lyre and the Meunter d’Angibault 
were certainly inspired by Pierre Leroux; and other works 
possess a similar autobiographical value. Another source of intor- 
mation is furnished by sketches such as that of M. de Loménie in 
the Galerie des contemporains célébres, and by Sainte-Beuve's 
most interesting article in the Portratts contemporains (we mean 
the last edition, with the appendix of notes and letters) ; then there 
comes the Chronique scandaleuse, which we should not have men- 
tioned if George Sand herself had not set the example by her dis- 
reputable Elle et lui; and, finally, we have the Histowe de ma 
viet, a reprint of which is now in course of publication. The 
title-page announces that the book has been thoroughly revised and 
augmented. We are curious to see what the additions will be; the 
first volume does not contain anything new ; it takes us as far as 
the year 1802, and therefore the beginning of the author's in- 
tellectual life is still unnoticed. We need scarcely say that the 
Histoire de ma vie is admirably written. It was first published 
in 1853; so that, if it is to be a complete autobiography, there is 
ample room for the introduction of hitherto unpublished matter. 

he family of Saulx-Tavannes occupies an important place in 
the history of France§; as it is now extinct, it can be studied 
as a whole, and M. Pingaud has taken it for the subject of 
avery good monograph. All readers who are acquainted with 
the history of France will have perused the memoirs of Gaspard 
de Saulx, Marshal de Tavannes, which were published more than 
forty years after his death by his son John; the collections of 
Petitot and Poujoulat include likewise the memoirs of Guillaume, 
a second son of Gaspard, and those of Jacques de Saulx, as stalwart 
a soldier as his father and grandfather. But, in addition to those 
well-known documents, there exist others which have never yet been 
— and which throw much light on the history of France 

uring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Let us mention 


the correspondence of Gaspard de Saulx, the papers connected 


with the trial of Henri de Tavannes-Mirbel, the autograph letters 
of President Bouhier, and the manuscript memoirs of the last 


Duchess de Saulx, Mile. de Choiseul-Gouffier. It required no | 


little enthusiasm and patience to collect and annotate these 
numerous documents. M. Pingaud has done his work extremely 

* Nouveauz portraits. Par Kel-Kun. Paris: Lévy. 

+ Paris: son histoire, ses fonctions, sa vie. Par Maxime du Camp. 
Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co. 

} Histoire de ma vie. Par George Sand. Vol. J. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Les Saulx-Tuvannes : études sur Canci sociclé franguise. Par L, 
Pingaud. Paris: Didot. 


well. His book is not merely the history of a noble family; it 
gives us ample and curious details as to the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, the “ Ligue,’ the “ Fronde,” the Court of 
Louis XV., and the Emigration. 

The memoirs of David de Cosnac, published some years ago by 
the Société de l'Histoire de France, were much noticed at the 
time, and M. Sainte-Beuve devoted to them one of his most 
brilliant causeries. The editor of those piquant memoirs on the 
grand siecle, himself a member of the Cosnac family, conceived the 
happy idea of carrying his investigations further, and hence it is 
that five volumes of Souvenirs du régne de Louis XIV. are now 
before the public.* Few readers will complain of M. de Cosnac’s 
diffuseness, although his last published instalment is entirely 
taken up by the months of September and December 1652. In 
fact, the word “diffuseness” scarcely applies to a work which 
consists merely of historical documents selected on account of 
their importance, and explained in a learned and well-written com- 
mentary. The documents printed and illustrated in the present 
instalment are taken, not only {rom the Paris National Library, the 
Record Office, and the War Office, but also from that famous 
garden of the Hesperides, the Foreign Ottice archives, access to 
which is still so preposterously difficult. All these pieces are fall 
of interest, and some of them concern us in a special manner, 
referring as they do to the political relations existing between 
‘rance and England in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Two editions of Froissart have been undertaken simultaneously 
on two ditlerent plans—one by M. Siméon Luce for the Société 
de l'Histoire de France, the other by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 
The former has only reached the fourth volume, and, as the 
Society has always several works in progress, many years must 
elapse before M. Luce can say exegt monumentum; Baron de 
Lettenhove, on the other hand, is in sight of harbour, the 
volume before us being the second of the table of historical 
names.f Although Froissart’s Chronicles have often been re- 
printed, it is strange that no index, either a or bio- 
graphical, as yet exists in connexion with a work dealing with such 
a mass of facts and such an assemblage of persons. Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove'’s “ Table des noms historiques” is not only a list 
of names, but also a collection of biographical particulars as to 
most of the persons who figure in the narrative. Here and there 
documents of considerable length are inserted; thus, under the 
heading “ Flandres,’ we tind a complete catalogue of the knights 
and squires belonging to the “ battle” of Louis, Earl of Flan- 
ders, kc. When this admirable index is completed the student 
of Froissart will tind no difficulty in identifying the various 
we characters introduced by the prince of medizval chroni- 
clers. 

The idea which M. Ravaisson conceived a few ycars ago of sort- 
ing the Bastille papers and publishing the more valuable amongst 
them was excellent, and he has thus saved from destruction a 
number of documents which the combined action of rats, dust, 
and damp was speedily rendering valueless. The eighth volume 
of this publication is now before us}; it treats of what may be 
called the religious history of the reign of Louis XIV.; and 
although the revelations it contains are sufliciently tragical, they 
are not so repulsive as the scandalous episodes of the Chambre 
des poisons. We see that the grand monarque was more jealous 
of his own authority than even of the interests of the Church. 
It is true that he sent to prison a doctor of divinity who had 
been bold enough to turn into ridicule the Archbishops of 
Paris and Rouen; but at the same time he punished with 
confinement in the Bastille an abbé whose only offence was 
that he had exalted beyond measure the authority of the 
Holy See. The cardinal sin of the Huguenots really consisted 
in their daring to believe otherwise than his Most Christian 
Majesty; it is well known that a freethinker, such as Fontpertuis, 
was in the eyes of Louis XIV. infinitely better than a Jansenist 
like Antoine Arnauld. M. Ravaisson shows, from the documents 
published in this volume, how the edict of October 12, 1685, was 
merely the crowning act of a system of persecution begun as early 
as 1666, and which would have been consummated long before 1 
Colbert had not interfered. The illusions entertained by the King 
as to the reported conversions of the Huguenots were of so extra- 
ordinary a character that they could hardly be credited if M. 
Rayaisson did not supply us with overwhelming evidence on the 
subject. We must remark that the Archives de la Bastille, full as 
they are of terrible proofs of the King’s despotism, do not tell usa 
tithe of what was really going on, because 1t was in the provinces 
that the persecution assumed its worst features. Even the 
Government of Louis XIV. could not venture to deal too harshly 
with the Parisians. Besides the papers relating to the Protestants 
and the Jansenists, M. Ravaisson gives us other documents of a 
miscellaneous kind, all of which are highly interesting. 

It was not likely that M. Emile de Laveleyes celebrated 
pamphlet would long remain unanswered. Baron de Haulleville § 
has taken up the challenge thrown down by his fellow-countryman, 
and endeavours to prove that all the elements of progress which 
are noticeable in Protestant nations result entirely from the leaven 


* Souvenirs de régne de Louis XIV. Par le comte de Cosnac. Tome V- 
Paris : Renouard. 

+ uwres de Froissart. Publiées par M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 
Vol. 16. Bruxelles: Closson. 

t Archives de la Bastille. Documents inédits recueillis et publiés par 
M. F. Ravaisson. Vol. 8. Paris: Durand et Pedone Lauriel. 

§ De Cavenir des peuples cuth liques. Par le baron de Haulleville, 

, Bruxelles: Staenon, 
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of retain tend themselves. This 
argument he applies especially to d, whose Mc Charta, 
bearing the of Langton, 
in his opinion, as to the liberal character of the true Church. 

M. Foucher de Careil, as some of our readers may remember, 
is engaged on an edition of Leibnitz; he has made a special study 
of the great German philosopher, and has discussed his biography 
from various points of view. His present publication consists of 
papers read in the first instance before the French Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques*; and gives the history of the 
intellectual relations which existed between Leibnitz on the one 
side and Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the Princess Sophia- 
Charlotte, on the other. The correspondence carried on among 
these three persons treats of metaphysical and theological ques- 
tions, and gives M. Foucher de Careil ample opportunity of illus- 
trating and explaining the system of his favourite philosopher. 

We noticed some time ago M. Renan’s new work; it is re- 
viewed in detail and with much care by M. Maurice Vernes, one 
of the ablest contributors to the Bibliotheque universelle.t The 
same number of the Bibliotheque contains an interesting article on 
Venice in the sixteenth century, and the concluding chapter of 
M. Olivier’s valuable reminiscences of Sainte-Beuve. 

M. Achille Rattray apologizes, very needlessly, we think, for the 
style of his new book.t Accustomed, as he says, to the re- 
searches of the naturalist or the exploits of the hunter, he has 
had little experience as an author. We must say, however, that 
few books recently published in France deserve popularity better 
than M., Ratffray’s. It is essentially the work of a naturalist, but 
the descriptions of tropical zoology and botany are agreeably 
blended with details as to geography, ethnography, history, com- 
merce, and industry; the incidents of the journey relieve the 
scientific element in the book; and a good map and ten engravings 
serve as illustrations. 

General Brialmont aims at explaining what he conceives to be 
the true theory of fortifications. Amongst other fallacies which 
he repudiates is that which maintains that the defence of forti- 
fied places can safely be left to the care of the National Guard and 
the mob; whereas, as he contends, experienced troops under com- 
mand of an able general are absolutely required for the purpose. 

The new French Dictionary, abridged by M. Beaujean trom M. 
Littré’s r work, is not only a lexicon of the language ||, but 
also a handbook of geography, biography, history, and mythology ; 
its convenient shape will make it particularly useful in the 
schoolroom, and its nomenclature, comprising as it does 35,222 
words, is richer than even that of the Dictionnaire de [ Académie 
Frangaise. 

We have often had historical novels; M. Berthet, in the present 
volume, gives us a series of pre-historical romances. Le monde 
tnconnu i comprises three tales, intended to illustrate respectively 
the Stone age, the Lacustrine age, and the Bronze age. No small 
amount of industry was required to describe the scenery, manners, 
and civilization of ages respecting which so very little is known. 
M. Berthet has studied the works of Cuvier, Le Hon, Lartet, 
Sir C. Lyell, and Boucher de Perthes; the result is not without 
interest, but the last of the stories, which brings us to the limit 
of historic times, is certainly the best of the three. 

M. Sacher-Mazoch’s Récits galiciens ** illustrate the history 
and habits of a country with which we are still but imperfectly 
acquainted, and they are specimens of the style of a writer 
who seems to represent in Austria the realistic school of novelists. 
M. Sacher-Mazoch has found his way into the pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, thanks to Mme. Bentzon as translator, and his 
strange composition Le legs de Caén, of which this volume is a 
part, will well repay the reader. A biographical sketch of the 
author serves as an introduction to the book. 

Mme. Bentzon’s novel tt is well put together, well written, inte- 
resting, and exciting ; Countess Volonzott, the heroine, attractive 
and wicked, fascinates us notwithstanding her perversity; but we 
rejoice to find at last that her intended victim breaks through the 
nets by which he is surrounded, and baffles all her schemes. 
While domestic tragedy characterizes Mme. Bentzon’s Un chati- 
ment, in Un coin du monde }f the principal merit is derived from 
the skill displayed in the delineation of drawing-room scenes and 
plots of the most slender character. The preface written by George 
Sand for M. Charot’s novel §§ is no doubt one of the last things, if 
not the very last, that she ever wrote; the work itself betrays 
a careful study of La mare au diable, Francois le Champi, and the 
other rural tales of the gifted novelist. Nothing can be imagined 
more thoroughly “ proper” than Jacques Dumont; we are un- 
grateful enough to t that the narrative does not contain a 
single bad, or even doubtful, character. 


a et les deux Sophie. Par A. Foucher de Careil. Paris: Germer 
illiére. 
2 Laer universelle et Revue suisse. Avril 1876. Lausanne: 


Abyssinie. Par Achille Raffray. Paris: Plan. 

§ La défense des états et les cumps retranchés. Par le général Brialmont. 
Paris : Germer Bailliére. 

|| Petit dictionnaire universel, ou abrégé du dictionnaire de E. Littré. 
Par A. Beaujean. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

J Le monde inconnu. Par Elie Berthet. Paris: Dentu. 

** Nouveaux récits galiciens, Par Sacher-Mazoch. Traduction Bentzon. 
Paris: Lévy. 

tt Un chatiment. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Lévy. 

tt Un coin du monde. Paris: Lévy. 

§§ Jacques Dumont. Par Médéric Charot. Paris: Lévy. © 
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ERMANY.— INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION jin con- 
nexion with the ROYAL COLLEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of 
Germany). with thorough German, ees and English private Tuition by resident Graduates, 
and a retined English ospectus, with highest references, Dr. M.A., 
Cassel, who will be at the Langham. Hotel, London, from October | till 20, 


PRENCH and GERMAN.—HALBRAKE SCHOOL, New 


Wandsworth, 8.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen years Assistant-Master at "Brighton 
College. and for ten years Master of one of the College Boarding Houses, receives 
BOARDERS. Exceptional advantages are given for learning MODERN 1 Prsweraeg French 
is always spoken in the house. New Wandsworth lies on high ground, and is one of the 
most healthy suburbs ot London. Terms 50 to 60 Guineas. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to £20 a year) to be competed for September 26. Ages under Fifteen anda half and 
Fourteen rm a ome Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 


R2®YYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND AR’ 

1. Chemistry—By Frankland. Ph.D. F-RS. 


Geology—By John W. Judd. 

pied By I. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
8. Physice—By Frederick Guthrie, Ph-D.. 
9. M Drawing—By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in onc sum, on 
entrance, or two Annual Payments of £20, excl Lab ri 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 


may obtain Tickets at reduced 
Science T: are also d to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
For « tothe REGISTRAR, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


Street, London, 
TRENHAM REEES, Registrar. 


2. 
3. 
By Warington W. Smyth, M.A.,F.R.S., Chairman. 
6. 
7 


: with Nomination, Sg go 's Sons, 50 Guineas, men's, 60; with- 
Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the Rossall 
eetwoo 


THER Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
Ashampstead Vi 


pare for the Publi Schoo icarage, Pangbourne, 


(THE I Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 


VV 0OLWICH, LINE, and C.S. EXAMINATIONS,—Rev. 


Dr. HUGHES, cw ler, Camb. will his 
September: and has afew rang’ commence his NEXT TERM in 


(THE GRAMMAR. SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 

is now ready for Boarders. At the last’ revision (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 

School Universi ity, whem 21 pad Scholarshi Exhibitions, 

ir res; iv € arshi 

For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


} 
| 
sequent year. 
Drawing, from the Figure, the Antique, fois} Shenton. 
Mr. George Harris. 
4 v. Alfred Ainger. M.A. 
| 
Singing Signor Rizzelli, Madame St. Germaine. 
Cooking and Practical Domestic Economy ...... Miss Mary Hooper. 
| | {M. Louis Mrs. George 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Octobe 
= 


September 2, 1876.] 
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ie —SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, for 


years Head-Master of the ate School, ond Prinei 
arington, Ootacamund, receives PUPI Gardcus Puiti 
ra: e or 7 Guineas per Term. Term begins September 12. 


GCARBOROUGH (South ont. —PRIVATE TUITION and 
Sas Home for TEN PUPILS. a married CLERGYMAN of twenty years’ 
during Vacation, ev. G. POOLE, 


.—Rev. F. J. NELLEN, B. =, Comb), 
prepares TWENTY BOYS for the Public Schools. 
Scholarships gained lately without cram or extra work. wr Peay 1 Belm 


BESANT. fe ARMY, &e. 


Pur has now Two Groun' 
heal thy ni bourhood. Close to railway station.—Address, Sibsey Vier. Boston. 


PRIVATE TUITION, with Home Care—A BENEFICED 


CLERGYMAN, living in a spacio Bectosy ia eaeeaural and healthy part of Kent, 
not far from the South ge desires TWO O PUPILS, shou Ten or Eleven — old, as Com- 


es to his Two Sons, to be educated with them for the Public or a Resident 

— Tutor who has taken high honours. Highest references ¥25 £120 a 

Recror P., care of Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & “Hatton Garden, 


GENTLEMAN, accustomed to Travel, and who has been 

me years resident a the Australian Colonies, would ue glad to take charge of a 
DELICATE YOUTH for a TO me RY One or Two Years through Australia and New 
Zeal: The highest to G. D. GOULD, Esgq., 4 East Parade, 


[THE 6 CANCER HOSPITAL, Free (founded 1851).—SUB- 


RIPTIONS are earnestly oaliaies. Out-patients are m free on their own 
at on Mondays and Wednesdays, at ‘Two o end at 167 Piccadilly, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the same con 
Hon. Treasurer—Ge£0. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James's s.W. 
essrs. COUTTS & Co., Strand, W 
= J. JUPP, Secretary. 


Hi *DROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. For toe! those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Batheon the p d Park. 


Rone gararie and the RHINE.—Three Times a Week.— 
The Be TAVIER, Saturday, Noon; HOLLAND, Wednesday, Eleven A.. S- 
TROOM, Phursday. Noon, from. Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall-—Apply to PHILIPPS, 
& CO. House, ‘ower Street, London, 
E.C. ; or at Chaplin’s Uni iversal Office, Ww. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemens Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRAOOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful ent 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent seine s 250 rooms. Table-d'hote dai 
‘Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devo: 


ARGATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. Children 
and Servants are not received. An Iliustration of the Hotel, and a Tariff for occasional 
and Weekly Boarders, may be had of Mr. Kerr, The Carlton, Margate. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereig: 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard | Clock of the Royal 
Observatory,Greenwich. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & Wuereter), 
WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, nae a selection of Watches and Clocks of 


their own manufacture, and also of the oreign Work.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading from 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row da 5 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

on MOEDER’S HIRE best, and most 

‘ash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

Treated —_ Catalogue, with Terms, post free.. a8, 249, and 2 200 Tottenham Court Road. 


NOTICE. —SALE of MINTON'S CHINA.—MORTLOCKS 


beg to state that, in they have devoted the house,30 Orchard 

Street, a their Surplus Stock, su “of Orhan is old-fashioned and slightly imperfect. The 

= so: juite nominal.—_The Pottery Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford Street ; 30 and 31 Orchard 
treet ; 2 


ranville Place, Portman Square, W. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opeiink. 

uses free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


BEST BIRD’'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. WILLS 
rm the Trade and the Public at this TOBACCO is now put up by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced Fac-simile of that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling 


and refreshing, or blended with Spirits it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, 
exertion and wholesome. Soldeverywhere. Purchasers sho be careful 
OSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, all others being Imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 
KINAHA N’S LL tT 
KINAHAN & CO. find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
is very great. They think 1t will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 
“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 


Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON’S.” 
Y’s CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
Nuvs Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


DOLLARS UNITED STATES 


300,000,000 GOVERNMENT 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


(In Bonds issued and payable, Principal and Interest, in the 
United States of America.) 


These Bonds are issued in accordance with the provisions of an Act of 
Congress, entitled “An Act to authorise the refunding of the National 
Debt, approved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved January 20, 
1871,” and are redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after 
September 1, 1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States, on 
said July 14, 1870 (gold coin), with interest in such coin from the day of 
their date at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly on 
June 1, September 1, December 1, and March 1 in each year. The princi- 
pal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
United States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, 
Municipal, or Local Authority. The proceeds of this operation are to be 
applied to redeem and cancel an equal amount of United States Five-Twenty 
Six per Cent. Bonds, as provided in said Acts. This issue of 300,000,000 
dols, is the entire amount of the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Funded Loan 
authorized by the above-mentioned Acts of Congress. 


‘Messrs. N. M. and Sons, J. 8. Morcan & Co., and SeLic- 
MAN Brotuers are prepared to receive subscriptions at the office in New 
Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, on account of the above 300,000,000 dols. Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Bonds. 


Forms of Application and particulars can be obtained at the offices of the 
above-mentioned firms. 


Subscription Lists will be opened on Thursday, August 31, and will be 
closed on or before Tuesday, September 5. 


The price of issue is £103} for every 500 dol. Bond, payable as follows :— 
£5 on application; £20 on allotment; £25 on October 31; £25 on De- 
cember 28 ; £28 10s. February 22, 1877 ; total, £103 10s. 


Scrip will be issued. Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will 
be allowed on the instalments from the date of payment to February 28, 
1877, and a coupon for the amount will be attached to the scrip. The in- 
terest on the first instalment will date from September 15. The Bonds of 
the.Funded Loan are issued in the United States, and will be delivered in 
London, in exchange for scrip, after payment of the last instalment, with 
coupons attached, payable quarterly,. the first of which will be due June 1. 
1877. 

Applications for these Bonds must be made in the accompanying form. 
In case the Allotment should not require the whole deposit, the surplus 
will be returned ; and if the deposit be insufficient for the first instalment 
on the amount allotted, the balance required must be paid forthwith. 


In case of no Allotment being made, the deposit of the applicant will be 
returned. 


The failure to pay the whole of the instalments subjects all previous pay- 
ments to forfeiture. 


Subscribers may pay up the remaining instalments under discount at 
rates to be fixed hereafter. 


The Bonds may, at the option of the holder, be inscribed, and United 
States Treasury cheques for dividends thereon will be sent from Washington 
to the registered address of the holder in any part of Europe, on the 
principle adopted by the Bank of England in paying the interest on Consols. 
An officer of the United States Treasury will remain for some time in 
London, to inscribe, free of charge, the Bonds into the names of such 
holders as may desire it. 

The Bonds to bearer, with Coupons attached, are in denominations of 50 
dols., 100 dols., 500 dols., and 1,000 dols. The registered Bonds are in like 
amounts, with the additional denominations of 5,000 dols., 10,000 dols., 
20,000 dols., and 50,000 dols. 


London, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, August 30, 1876. 


300,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


TO 
GENTLEMEN,— _ request that you will allot to dols. 
say dollars nominal capital of the above stock, on which 
enclose the required deposit of £5 per 500 dols., or £ , and 
agree to accept that amount, or any less sum that may be allotted 
to , and to pay the balance due, according to the conditions.of your 
prospectus of August 30, 1876. 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Name at full length 
Address in full... 
Dated this 


307 


| 
| | 
— 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 2, 1876. 


Immediately, 8vo. 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. BULGARIAN HORRORS, and the QUESTION of 
ee the EAST. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstTonE, M.P. 
H AND-IN-HAND INSURANC E SOCIETY. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
= ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the oe both FIRE and LIFE. 
re being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
Net RE Db. the RETURNS on POLICIES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
AKDs being, with few exceptions, 

‘: the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


A lated Fund £1,627.146 
Annual Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. ‘B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


I EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
EET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

The recommendations “iad down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated ia their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last ia investigation 
a 1871) of this Society. Thus: 

‘The “ Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was throughout. 
: The see rate of Interest was 3 per cent. only. 
was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
edule 

The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 

Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL | and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[YPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY: 
1 OLD BROAD STREET. 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 

E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


pHeEeNIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etiected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOUN BROOMEIELD., } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Curr Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LOUDON, 
Buancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn. and Army, Navy.and Civil Pay oud 


Every gener € of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
(CONSUMPTION. 


[* DIG ESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 
he most efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANCRE. ATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE. 
The Original and Genuine prepared only by 
GAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

The best Remedy for ACIDITY of } 4 STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 

GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Mees SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. Postage free. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CAZALOGUS for SEPTEMBER. Postage free. This 
logue contains: Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod; Life of Bishop Grays 2 Lip? of 
Female Artists, by Ellen C. Fa a Fitzgerald's History of the Suez Canal ; Man Man- 
ners in Florence, by Dr. Doran ; Life ot Lord Palmerston, b; a Sele a. Mrs. 
Burton's Inner Life of Syria; Jesse's Celebrated Etonians; Wi Snow ; Smith's 
Assyrian Discoveries ; Laird’s Rambles o of a Globe Eiaey gt Hunter’ 's Life of the Earl of Mayo; 
Blacksmith and scholar ; The SS pi in Charge; Dead Men's Shoes: A Grainger; The 
Hand of Ethelberta ; in; and nearly I'wo ‘Thousand other popular Books, 
many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


MUPLE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. ~All the Books 
in Circulation or on —y at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also tained, 
with the least possible delay. ch all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER risnans: 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscri| Mone fom One Guinea to any emount, supply All 
immediately on 


the best New English, French, and German 

with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

Catalogs of Surplus Books offered for Sale Reduced Prices may 
60 Tree 


BOOTH'S. cl HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Pol ytechnic. 


| jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. _Patron—H. *p. H.the PRINCE of WALES. President--THOMAS 
CARLYLE, Esq. This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern pAterature, 
ember= 


in various | £3ayear,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life 
ship, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
toom open trom Ten to to Half-past Six. 
seep ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ue SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
10, 74, Ty 7 Oe 88, 91, 192, 255, and 559 (clean copies)—at the Oflice, 38 Southampton Street, 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY.—* HOWARD MEDAL.”—The 
following is the Title of the Essay to which the Medal will be awarded in November 
1877. The Essays to be sent in on or before June 30, ged 

the Workhouses and 


“On the Condition and Management— = 6 present—of 
similar Pauper Institutions in England and W Foy and ad their effect on the Health, Intel- 
ates.” 


ligence, and Morals of the Inm: 

Further particulars or expl ions may be obtained from the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, at 
the Kooms of the ical Society, S House Terrace (King’s College Entrance), 
Preaden Janes HEywoop, E F.R.S., has gi the of £20 to be presented 

Presiden ven sum 
with the “ Howard Medal in Movesabes 1877. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


Now ready, in fep, 8vo. with 4 Maps, price 9d. 
HE RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of PARLIA- 
MENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485, 
By James ROWLEY, Professor of English History at the New Bristol College. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Now ready, in fcp. 8vo. with Two Coloured Maps, price 2s, 6d. 
fMHE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Srvsns, 
M.A. &c. Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

London, LoNGMANS & Co. 


EPOCH ‘OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Ddited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity Colleze. O: " d,and 
Ci HARLES SKNKEY. M.A. late Scholar of Queen's Callese, Oxford. 


On Monday next, in fcp. Svo, with 5 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ATHENIAN EMPIRE from the Flight of Xerxes to 
the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G, W. Cox, M.A. J oint-Editor of the Series, 


And on September 11, with a Coloured Map, price 2s 
[HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Ve ery Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
Now ready, pp. 772, with Two Coloured Maps by E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S, 
in royal 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 


ISTORY of the MONGOLS from the Ninth to the Nine- 
. teenth Century. By Hrexry H. Howorru, F.S.A. Parr I. the Mongols 
Proper aud the Kalmuks. 


London, LONGMANS & Co. 


LESSONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR GIRLS, UNDER ‘THE 
NEW CODE 1876. 
On Saturday next, in fep. Svo. with Woodcuts, price 2s. cloth, 


OMESTIC ECONOMY SERIES adapted to the Require- 
ments of the Fourth Schedule of the New Revised Code, 187%, Boox I. yor 
Girls’ Fourth Standard—the Food and Clothing of the Household. 

*,* This SERIES will be completed in Three Books or Volumes of Reading- 
Lessons for Girls. by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. E. T. Stevens, M.A. Oxon. 
Book II. ,for Girls’ Fifth Standard—the Furniture and Appliances of the House, 
price 2s. and Book IIL. for Girls’ Sixth Standard—Fabric of the House, Work and 

Health of the Household, &c. price 2s.—are preparing for pubiication. 

London, LONGMANS & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL’ S FRAGMENTS OF SCLENCE- 
New Edition just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


VRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonn Tynpart, LL.D. 

D.C.L. F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Fifth, revised and augmented, with 
a New Introduction. 

The Preface states that in view of the | edition (May 1871) is a volume of 462 
present edition the author carefully re- pages, containing 18 articles. ‘The Fifth 
examined, recast, and to some extent Edition numbers 636 pages and com- 
remodelled the papers which compose prises 25 articles. The new Introduc- 
the volume, added several new cones, and tion, written for this Edition, extends 
omitted three or four shurt papers of | to 32 pages, and is mainly occupied with 
which the interest has lapsed. The first | the subject of Materialism. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 
NEW GRAMMATICAL WORK BY DR. LATHAM. 
On Thursday next, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 

SSENTIAL RULES and PRINCIPLES for the STUDY 
'4 of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R.G. Larnam, M.A. M.D. &c. late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge; late Professor of English in University Coilege, 
London, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ve GREAT PROBLEM: CAN it be SOLVED? By G. 


GLEIG, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Late Chaplain-General to Her 


bs pos Gleig combines with a wide knowledge of the arguments of current scepticism 
no small experience in the most perspicuous modes of combating it; and, as in these pages, he 
reconciles the way of God to man by a criticism of the authenticity, inspiration, and purpose of 
the Old Testament, and an examination of its miracles ; by asurvey and di» ees = of the 
New; and a comparison of it with the epoch at which Christ was born and the Guopal 45 
gated........ we do not scruple to recommend this popular and practical treatise as likely to be 
of great service to a vast number of wavering and unstable minds.”—Luylish Churchman 

“We sincerely recommend the book, which, if it does not contain anything strikingly 
original, at least sums up with force and clearness the main considerations which alast com- 
pel a belief in the substantial truth of Christ's mission and teaching."’"—Spectator. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being First Series of 
Croall Lectures. By Jouy TuLLocn. D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College in the 
University of St. Andrews ; one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotiand. 

“ The work is at once grave and graceful, full of flashes of that devout and vivid ome 
hension of divine and spiritual things without which no preacher can ever reach the 


| while at the same time retaining a steady hold upon the argument which is the speaker's ie 


object. ‘That it is candid, tolerant, and full of that special intelligence and understanding by 
to be 


| the v: ries of thought which is almost entirely a modern attribute, hag one will ni 


told who knows the ‘author's reputation and previous works.""—Spectator 
“ We know of no other single treatise or manual in English that covers exactly the same 
area, or furnishes so comprehensive a survey of it, or is so well adapted as a handbook or guide 
readers who are not * experts’ in theological science.""— Guardian. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


[DANIEL DERONDA. By Georee EL ior. 
This day is pubtiched, 5s. 
BOOK VIII.—FRUIT AND SEED. 
Being the Conclusion of the Work. 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


BY AUT HORITY. 
Will be ready on September 1, 1876, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 278. 6d. 


HE REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES, Vol. X. 


10 & 11 Vict. to 13 & 14 Vict. A.D. 1847 to 1850. red under the Direction of the 
Statute Law Committee, and Published by the Authority ot Her Majesty's Government. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Lier Majesty’ East Hardin Street, Fetter Lane, 


And all Booksellers. 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


For SEPTEMBER (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, THE NINE WORTHIES, after R. HILLINGFORD. 
2, 8ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT, after B. Foster. 
3. THE THREE DOGS, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. [Illustrated ; 
Royal Academy Exhibition. C Notice ; 1D Scenery. Illustrated; Stately 
Homes of England—Raby Castle. By S. C. Halland L. Jewitt. Illustrated ; Notes on Book 
Plates. By M. A. Tooke. panera Theatres, their Construction. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A.,F.S.A, Ill d ibutions to the Philadelphia Exhibition. Illustrated; Art 
Reviews, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine devoted to the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and Illustrated by Photography. 
Issued on the Last Day of each Month, 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER: 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
THE REBEL ANGELS. By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
HIS FATHER’S SWORD. By Professor CESARE MARIANI. 
PENSEES HEUREUSES. By CAMILLE VAN CAMP. 


LITERARY 


The Art Season of 1876. 
Preaphaeitsm, its Starting Point and its Traian lo Art Doings in Venice. 
rench Notes. 


William | Blake. The Fall of the Rebel Belgian Notes. The Antwerp Salon. 
Angels. Wrexham Fine Art Exhibition. 


LONDON: ST. PAUL’S BUILDINGS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT GLASGOW. 


NATURE 


For September 7, and the following Numbers, will contain fall Reports of tle 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, and of the Addresses and 
Proceedings in the different Sections. 


The Number for September 7 will be a Double One, price 8d., and will contain a 
Portrait, engraved on Steel by Ch. H. Jeens, of Sir WILLIAM THOMSON. 


OFFICE: 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCIII. (for SEPTEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 


1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss REID. 

2. MADCAP VIOLET. By WiLuram Buack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 31—34. 

3. SICK-NURSES. By Marta TRENCH. 

4, THE KHOJAS: the Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain. By the Right 
Hon. Sir BarTLeE Frere. Part I, : 

5. SPRING IN AUGUST. By Beatrix L. TOLLEMACHE, 

6. ‘THE GERM.” By C. F. Keary. 

7. HOMER AND DR. SCHLIEMANN. By W. H. Mason, 

8. THE BYEWAYS OF BOOKMAKING. By H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

9. POINTS IN EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN HISTORY. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph,” 


of which the first part appears in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, contains many hitherto unpublished letters and interesting 
particulars of her life. The Second Part will appear in the October number. 


BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1876, 
No. DCCXXXI. 28.6d. 
CONTENTS: 


A WOMAN HATER. Part IV. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. Il. 
SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
“Tetier trom Mrs, Wordsworth, the Lady ho survived the 
Tr m rs. 
r. Wordsworth’s Narrative. 


POLITICS ‘REVIEWED FROM THE ALPS: a Wanderer’s 


OF AUGUST. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. By ALBERT RvTsoN. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By JoNaTHAN HuTCHINSON. 
A WORD ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By Ocravia HILL. 
ROBESPIERRE. By the Epitor. Part II. 
THE IRISH DOMESDAY BOOK. By W.O’Coynor Mortis. 
LORD FAIRFAX AT COLCHESTER. By Clements R. MARKHAM. 
STEPHEN'S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19 PICCADILLY. 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), 1s. 2d. Annual Subscription, Ms. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


Contests ror SEPTEMBER: 
MAP peewee STARLETS EXPLORATIONS IN THE LAKE REGION 
OF CENTRA RICA. 
MAP P SHOWING Gissi’s SURVEY OF THE UPPER NILE AND THE 


cENsus MAPS OF ‘Tae BRITISH ISLES. 

bs OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 1871. BIRTHPLACES AND MIGRA- 
TION. (E. G. RAVENSTEIN.) 

SKETCHES OF LIFE IN GREENLAND. (S.N. R.) 

ALONG THE TURKISH BORDER. (Davip KER.) 

AN ITINERARY FROM AKSU TO YARKAND AND LADAK. 

THE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

SOSNOVSKI’S EXPEDITION THROUGH CHINA AND MONGOLIA, 1874—75. 

MS. Arras PROCEEDINGS IN THE LAKE REGION OF CENTRAL. 


THE SEA LEVEL. (H. P. MALET.) 
REVIEWS. 
Log Book Notes—C d P: dings of Geographical Societies. 


TRUBNER ¢& CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIII. 
is just published. 


CONTENTS: 
1. LORD MACAULAY. 


2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
4, THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
6. THE PROBABLE AGE OF THE WORLD. 
7. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
9. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, No. CCI., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


— With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Townley 
reen. 
CONTENTS : 

ARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter uare. Chapter Il. 

ON TURKISH WAYS AND TURKISH WOMEN. 

POETIC IMAGINATION AND PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION. 

FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

A HUMAN SACRIFICE, 

GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 

THE ROSE OF DEATH: a Fantasy. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A JAPANESE FAN. With an Illustration. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


N 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 275 pages, entitled— 
COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 


AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST : 


THE 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 
Established for the purpose of forming a suitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of 
important Questions in 
LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS : 
1, THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
2. LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
3. THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
4. POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
5. IS RLTUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
6. IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 
7. ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY LEGISLATION? 
8. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
9. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPS. 
10. LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 
ll. BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION. 
12, LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED. 
13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 
4, LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY. 
15, THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 
16. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
17. WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 
18, THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. Original Contributions on 
Current Topics are also attertively considered 

Prospectuses will be sent on application, when Stamps for the p are en- 
closed.—Eprror, “‘ Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 


HE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of September 2, 


contains a large Engraving ; from Perugino’s Frescos in the Sala d del Perugia ; with other 
Illustrations. Also avtiotes« on “Architectural Relics—F loor-cloths— Alphonse se Legros—Sir John 
Lui k on Archeology—The Right of Support for B 
Gallery, &c. 4d.; by post, 4d.—Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


A SYNAGOGUE in TURIN.—See THE BUILDER of this 
Week for View; also View and Plan of New Town Hall, St. Helen’ (o—Raltwaye and 
the Picturesque—The Congress, full Universal Exhibition—Roots 
and Vaults of Winchester Cathedral—Gardening and House Building,&c. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
Office, 46 Catherine Street And of all Newsmen. 


ORSE _ BREEDING, TRAINING, SHOWS, &c.— 


For Articles and fullest Reports ee LIVE STOCK JOU 
FANCIERS? GAZETTE. ‘To be had of all News Agents, every Friday. 


Sydney Art 


Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


Method of Curing this Disease. By Ropeet Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


Fy MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
ENTITLED 


“AN OLD MAN'S DARLING,” is commenced 
in the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SIX POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN THE COUNSELLOR'S} By the Author of, “The 


HOUSE. 3 vols. 


THE SUN MAID. 


} By the Author of “ Artiste.” 
3 vols. 


SUCCESS ° AND mated From the German by WERNER. 


HE WON IT. 83 vols. 


“* Success, and How he Won it,’ deserves all ee . The story itself is sod attractive 
original, and it is told with a delicacy which makes it irresistibly fascinating and — 


CAPTAIN FANN ¥. By the Author of John Holdsworth, 


3 vols. 


“ It is a spirited and interesting novel, ant some of the scenes, as the cruise in the Downs in 
ithe Colonel's yacht, are charming pieces of description.” —Graphic. 


JENNIE OF “ THE} By a New Writer. 


PRINCE'S.” 3 vols. 


“A story. It delights us, and k from the moment when 
first make Jennie’s acquaintance until we part wi! end.”— Morning Post. 


WE ARE WORLDLINGS. aniect ou. 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TRUBNER & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES of HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


By J. P. N. of Logic and Metaphysic in the f Leyde 
Trandlated ‘from the ‘Du Laxe Pooue, Balli College, se, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xx.—220, 


published. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the CHINESE 


CHARACTERS. By J. Epxtys, D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo. 340, paper 
boards, 18s. ready. 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and PALI BOOKS in 


the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Demy 4to. pp. viii—i88, paper 
boards, 21s. (Now ready. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. W. Hunter, 


B.A., LL.D., of H.M.LC.S. Third Edition, 8vo. pp. 219, cloth, 10s.6d. (Now ready. 


THE DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS; being a 


Survey ot Polar Question, including Extended for the Ren newal 
of Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL peceans VAN CAMPEN. Svo. with a valuable 
North Po! jar M Map and a full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages, cloth, 12s. (Vow ready. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, Songs and 


Stories in the China-English Dialect. With a V ert 4 By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii-—140, cloth, 5s. 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


By Dr. James LEoGe, Professor the Language and 
niversity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. pp. th, 12s, 


THE MEDIUMS’ BOOK;; or, Guide for Mediums 


and for Evoeations. Containing the Theoreric of Spirits all kinds 

Manifestations, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Develop- 
ment of Medianimity,%c.&c. By Translated 

Crown 8vo. pp. 456, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SouTHESK. Second Edition, crown vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, 6s. 


ANNA BLACKWELL. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. By 


James PicciorTo. Demy 8vo. pp. xi.—420,;cloth, 12s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the PERSIAN LAN- 


GUAGE. By E. H. Pater, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- » Lord 
Almoner’s Reader and Professcr of Arabic in the University of Cambri idge. vara 
Vol. I._PERSIAN-ENGLISH. (Ready in October. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, Is.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 


.@ Complete Directory of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts maa 
Cases in illustration of their nefarious practices. 


end cos how the diagusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried thers dos doingy elated. 


London : & Cox, King Willian 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Early in October, Ninth Edition, post Svo. with 350 Illustrations. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


W. Morrant BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant -Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemieal Composition of the Human 
Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on 
Generation and Development, have been wholly or in great part re-written ; 
and the Text has been much altered in many others, especially the Chapters 
on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

About 150 new Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, have 
been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


“Its intrinsic qualities will secure it a wide audience, and though the more exacting re ader 
may not find all that he had hoped from the nature of the topic, and from the 42 
qualitications of the author, no one will fail during its perusal to be deeply inicrested, 
what is more, to be powerfully stimulated to independent thought."—Zxaminer. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS POPULAR LIBRARY 


New Volumes. 
Fep. 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Aipé. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme 
BY THE SEA. By S. Macqvorp. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyyxw Livron, 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By LEE. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Smirn, 


Author of ‘‘ Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casuer Hoey, 
Author of “‘ A Golden Sorrow.” 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Hoey's new story deserves success." —A thenceum, 


AZALEA. By Crayton. 3 vols. 


“ A pleasant story, charmingly told.”—Court Journal. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Beate, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington.” 3 vols. 
“ A good and entertaining novel.”—Sunday Times. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OtipHaNntr. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.”’"—Post. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, natural, and enjoyable book.” —Post. 


MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 9d. 


THE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE THEM. By L. P. 


MEREDITH, M. D.. D.D.S. This is not an advertisement seeking for pe A buta 
really useful brochure, specially for all who have the care of children, and also for those ot 


mature age. 
Tondon : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, lis. 


PASSAGES from MODERN ENGLISH POETS. Illustrated 
by the Junior Etching Club (47). 
*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce the 47 Fine Etchings in every way equal 
to the original copies. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


wn 8yo. cloth, 6s. ; half-bound, 7s. 


THE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and TECHNICAL 


ERMS used in Philosophy, Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and on 
By W. yon New and Revised Edition, with Supplement, by JAMES A. SMITH 


London: WILL: 1AM TeGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Post 8vo. with 4 Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., cloth, 6s. 


CARI LETON’S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 


PEASANTRY. New Edition, with the Author's latest C duction, 
and Explanatory Notes. 


hed The Library Edition, with all the Original Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s. may still be 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just ready, royal 16mo. handsomely bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


a OME LYRICS: a Book of Poems. By H. 8. Barrmrssy. 
An excellent volume of Verse, written at various times and under various circum- 
stances. As Home Lyrics it is hoped that they will readily find their way to the hearths and 
homes of the people. 
London : WARD, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
7 HE REGENT: a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue 
By J. M: CHanson. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


From THE TIMES, August 24. - 
“ Many volumes of travel have been published which profess to describe the aspects of those 


South Slavonic lands in which the insurrection against the Turkish power has now for more 
than a year been aflame ; but we have not met with any that deserves to be compared with the 
book which lies before us.* Mr. Evans combines a variety of qualities, every one of which 
contributed its share to the excellence of his work, but which even taken singly are not too 
commonly found among writers of travel, and in well-harmonized union are still more rare. 
Sound scholarship, wide historical and archeological reading, an intimate previous knowledge 
of other Slavonic populations, and an appreciation of the peculiar merits of the Slavonic character 
prepared Mr. Evans for an investigation into the state and prospects of Bosnia, which was the 
more valuable because it had been projected long before even the first outbreak in Herzegovina, 
and was carried out without any idea that the troubled scenes amid which it was conducted 
involved the large political issues subsequently apparent. But other travellers with similar 
advantages of knowledge and prepossession might have missed the most important of Mr. Evans’s 
observations. To have passed through the Slavonic provinces of Turkey in a travelling carriage, 
along the main roads, from city to city, and to have been the guest of Pasha after Pasha, would 
have been the ordinary fate of the English traveller, and such an experience would have revealed 
little or nothing of the character and condition of the rayahs. Mr. Evans, to the amazement 
of the Turkish officials, and not a little to their embarrassment, made up his mind to penetrate 
across the country on foot, and to see close at hand the common life of the Christian peasants. 
In this purpose he persevered, in spite of the remonstrances and menaces of puzzled and sus- 
picious Turks, and his success has secured us a most important mass of testimony bearing 
upon that phase of the Eastern Question which Europe can no longer put aside. Moreover, a 
refined and educated taste has enabled Mr. Evans to reproduce, for the benefit of his readers, 
the sensations of pleasure aroused by grand or tender scenery, by historical associations and 
dim suggestions of antiquity, by those beauties of nature in tree, and flower, and even insect 
{life that escape the careless eye. For Mr. Evans is something of a botanist and an entomologist 
as well as an antiquary and a scholar. He is as ready to call our attention to interesting mountain 
forms, to the delicate beauty of the flora, and to the moths and butterflies that revel among these 
blossoms as to a trace of Roman inheritance in the form of a jar, or to an apposite allusion in 
Claudian or Ausonius. His style, it must be added, is vigorous and well sustained, often pleasantly 
touched with humour, and sometimes approaching to eloquence. Few indeed will take up 
Mr. Evans’s volume who will decline to read it through, and even those who feel no active 
curiosity about Slavonic society, or who turn from the Eastern Question as an interminable tangle 
of inconsistent theories, cannot refuse to interest themselves in this record of travel through 


scenes that have now obtained for themselves a permanent place in history.” 


* Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on Foot during the Insurrection in August and September 1875 ; 
with an Historical Review of Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient 
Republic of Ragusa. By Arruvur J. Evans, B.A. F.S.A. 8vo. with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


COMPLETION OF THE “DICTIONARY” PORTION. 


CYCLOPADIA of COSTUME; 


or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, 


Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in England to the Reign of George the Third. Including Notices of 7 Ceune Fashions on 


the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of Europe. 
enty-four Parts, 4to. profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood 


To be completed in 
numerous I]lustrations, 5s. 


[Now r 
*,* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. I. of the Book, forms a complete work in itself. This Volume 
ad, handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, £3 13s. 6d. 


may now be h 


By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
Reptiles each 5s, Part XIV., with 


Ps 
The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY of the COSTUMES of EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[At every Library. 


By 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 


IN A WINTER CITY. By Ovra. 


other Volumes of the Series.) 


extra, 7s. 6d. 


at ang ‘Tom Sawyer’ is as fair a test as one could suggest of anybody's 
appreciation of the humorous.......Those who are alive to the pleasure of relaxing 


Now ready, with 4 Illustrations, 1s. 
BELGRAVIA. No. CXIX. for SEPTEMBER. 


Cont 
STORIES OF MAN OTHER ANIMALS. 
V.—Lambert's Leap. V.— ig s Lite saved by Fowls, 
by Percy M: 
SWEDENBORG'S VISIONS OF OTHER WORLDS. By RicHarp A. Procror. 
THE G.B.C.: a Tale of a Telegram. By JAMES Payn. 
— AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. By an OLD Entuvsiast and 
a Youne Cynic 
comm UA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. Brappon. [Illustrated by H. 
rench. Chapters 2830. 


LADY TROUBADOURS AND COURTS OF LOVE. By F. Hvrrrer. 
A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E.Lyss Linton. Chapters7 and 8. 
THIS DAY LAST YEAR. Illustrated by Laura Blood. 


CHARLES READE. 
Woman's by a Pig. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW 


THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twary. 


THE BLIC ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country | 
House. 


III. Chapters land 2. 
Mrs. H. Lovett CamMeRON. [Illustrated by Valentine Bromiey. 


SECOND EDITION OF “CLOUDS IN THE EAST.” 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adven- 


tures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, 
revised. demy 8vo. with Maps and Col -ured Illustrations, cloth extra, 15s. 
“A most graphic and lively account of travels and adventures which have nothing of the 
“commonplace abuut them.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 


or, with the Prince in India. By J. DrREwGay. Demy 8vo. with fine Full- 
page Illustrations, cloth 
“ A lasting memorial of an interesting "Daily Telegray-h 
“ Will no doubt find an extensive and be read by them wich interest” 
Nonconformis: 
“ Written in a lively and npeetentions style, and 7! hove and there with genuine 
-humour, the book is a decidedly attractive one.” —Leeds Mi 


SECOND EDITION OF “ THE GREAT DIVIDE.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the Ear! of | 


DUNRAVEN. 

cloth extra, 18s. 
“ There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven’s * The 
‘Great Divide.’ which relates his pee in the Upper Yellowstone region and in the country of 
= Crow Indians. kad book is full of clever observation, and narrative and illustrations 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the v= 3 " 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamonr. Demy Svo. with Maps 
and numerous IJJustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ The most important addition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” — Atheneum. 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. By Atcernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
“The harmony of all the parts is perfect. * Erechtheus’ is in truth a masterpiece, which 
appeals to men of all nations, and of all times.” cacdiemy. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S OTHER WORKS. 
MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. BOTH WELD: a Tragedy. 
8vo 


Svo. 12s. 6d. 
ATALANTA New Edi- GEORGE CHAPMAN: 
nm, crown 


CHASTELARD, Fep. 8vo. 7s. 
POEMS’ AND BALLADS. Fep. 9s. 
pores os POEMS AND BALLADS. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown &vo. 12s, 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


2 vols. crown 
an Essay. Crown 


soxcs. ‘OF TWO NATIONS: Dire. 
of Italy. on the French 
ic. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
wHizan BLAKE: a Critical Essay. 
h Facsimile Paintings. Coloured by 
Hand, after Drawings by Bluke and his 
Wife. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, | 


(Uniform with 
WORK. 
Small 8vo. cloth 


from serious thought and grave occupation will catch themselves smiling over every 
page, and exploding outright over some of the choicest passages.’’—Times. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 


a Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
“Leam Dundas is a striking figure. The authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 


MR. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mipprer- 


MASS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A decidedly amusing and exciting novel.”"—Mor ning Post. 


DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH. By Humpury Sanpwitn, 


C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshing.” Ath 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. 


THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A very careful and, in many respects, a very praiseworthy, story.”—Saturday Review. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular 


Stories by the best Authors, mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George 
Du Maurier, W. Smail, A. Hopkins, S, L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hail, 
Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 
WILKIE COLLINs. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. MAN AND WIFE. 
ANTONINA, POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS OR MRS,? 
THE DEAD SECRET. THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. THE FROZEN DEEP. 
THE MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE AND SEEK. THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
E. KEMBALL. 
KATHARINE S. Macgvoin_THE EVIL EYE. 
Henry KinGsLEy-NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs, OLIPHANT —WHITELADIES. 
JAMES Payy. 
! 


By Wuyte 


TNE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
JOHN 


WALTER'S WORD. 


GUY WATERMAN. ! OUND TO THE WHEEL. 
ONE AGAINST THE WOR LD. 
AUTHORS OF “GIDEON’s ROCK.” 
, THE LION IN THE PATH: an Historical Romance. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


T. A. TROLLOPE—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Uniform Edition, crown Bvo. red cloth extra, each 5s. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance. PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, Xc. 


CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG OF FLANDERS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 

TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SIIOES: a 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. Sketch. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. SIGNA. 


POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. IULUSTRATED BOOKS. Printed upon fine toned 


paper and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. 


TEMUS WA With Portrait and Facsimile. 
Bre HSTEIN’S VEN. Richter’s 9 Pictures, gilt edges. 
BOCCAC .—-THE DE AMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 

BRET HARTE'S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Tihusteated. 
BUNYAN'S IM $ PROGRESS. Stothard’s Steel Plat 
BYRON's I. AND L y Tuomas Moore. 12 Plates. 


Cc 

OOK OF HE With 350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES (Timbs). 50 Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE. By RICHARDSON. With 6v0 Ili i 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. 
G NWOOD'S LOW-LIFE DEEPS. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
GREENWOOD'S WI OF PONDON. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
GR S POP’ R STORIES. Cruikshank's 
HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. With Steel Plates. 
HOOD’S CHOICE A. Cc ic Annuals. With Por- 


trait, M r, and 250 Illustrations. 
HOOK’S (THEODORE) HUMOROUS WORKS. LIllustrated. 


Detailed Catalogues upon application. 


og S (CHARLES) COMPL ETE WORKS. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
LIFE IN LONDON. By Prerce EGax. With Cruikshank’ s Coloured Plates. 
ELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. by Val. Bromley. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS Vith numerous Iilustrations. 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. W ith Portrait and Illustrations, 
MUSES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century 
PLANCHE’S PURSUIVANT UF ARMS. With 200 Illustrations and Plates. 
POE’ 8 aa ae Poems. Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 
RABELAIS. ith Dore’s wonderful Illustrations. 
SHE RIDAN’S. ‘COMPLETE Ww . With Poems. 10 Plat 
With numerous 
8 ASTIMES. With 140 Illustrations. 
ey 8 CHOICE Ww ORKSS in Prose and Verse. With Portrait, Memoir, and 
ust 
SYNT AX" THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 Coloyred Plates. 
THOMSON’ AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With 50 Illustrations 
on Steel an 
WAL TON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (Sir Harris Nicouas’s Edi- 
. With 61 Plate 
WRIGHT’ S HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. Fairholt's Plates 
WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE. 
Fairholt’'s Illustrations. 
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